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PREFACE 

It has become commonplace to say that we are 
living in a world of rapidly changing social rela- 
tions. The ways that were adequate one hundred 
years ago are in many particulars no longer adapt- 
ed to many phases of human life, and notable ad- 
justments are everywhere being made. But of 
equal or greater significance than social changes is 
the swift reorganization of intellectual equipment 
and methods, now in process of revolutionizing the 
world. In this situation we may ask. What place 
has politics in the new world of social and mental 
organization? In what manner can politics and 
modern science go along together? Will politics 
tend 'to disappear altogether from the scene, or to 
persist as an indispensable nuisance, or will it take 
on some of the characteristics we now call scientific? 

One answer to the challenge of the new time is 
that the age has come for the “passing.of politics." 
We must, it is said, “depoliticize” social affairs, 
turn our backs on state and government, boycott 
politics, and endeavor to reconstruct new types of 
institutions other than those we now call political. 

This protest, however, is no new phenomenon 
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in history. Nor will it stand the test of analysis. 
There have always been anarchists and antistate- 
ists of various types since the dawn of organized 
political society. Not only because “no rogue e’er 
felt the halter draw with good opinion of the law,” 
but because various interests, individual or group, 
have felt themselves unjustly treated by the state 
and have rationalized their grievances into argu- 
ments not merely against the government that op- 
presses them, but against all states at all times. 

But would there be any magic in the change of 
name that would essentially alter the process of po- 
litical control? The balance of social and industrial 
groups may be and has been changed, but would 
“a democratic supreme court of functional equity,” 
as suggested by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, be very much 
different from the government with its co-ordinat- 
ing function today? The difficulty is that altering 
the name of what has been called “politics” will 
not change the operations that have hitherto been 
characterized by that term. The processes will go 
on under some other title. 

The real answer to this challenge of politics is 
the consideration and adoption of more scientific 
and intelligent methods in the study and practice 
of government. We may ask how, in the new world 
in which we live, the new politics may be most 
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effectively developed. Both in theory and in prac- 
tice, how may political science make best use of 
all that the other sciences are contributing to mod- 
em thought and practice? 

The objectives of politics may be briefly sum- 
marized from one point of view as: 

I. The elimination of waste in political action. 

II. The release of political possibilities in hu-/ 
man nature. 

I. Among the greatest wastes which politics 
might avoid or minimize are the following: 

1. War 

2. Revolutions (civil wars) 

3. Imperfect adjustment of individuals and 
classes 

Typical situations causing enormous losses are 
the following: 

1. Graft 

2. Spoils 

3. Exploitation 

4. Inaction arising from inability to overcome 
inertia and deadlock 

5. Instability arising from lack of equilibrium 
of groups 

6. Clash between science and authority lead- 
ing to disregard of and failure to assimilate quickly 
the results of modern science 
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All of these lead to lowered productivity and 
lowered good feeling, each of which affects the oth- 
er in making up the sum of human well-being. 

• II. The second great task of politics is that of 
releasing the constructive possibilities in human 
political nature. Historically government has 
served a useful purpose, but has used largely agen- 
cies that now tend to be outworn, such as force; 
fear; routine; magic, mumbo-jumbo, prestige; sel- 
fish group interest. There are other larger possi- 
bilities, however, in the organization of human in- 
telligence, in appreciation of the needs of social and 
political organization, in scientific adjustments of 
individuals and groups through the agencies of ed- 
ucation, eugenics, psychology, biology. Modern 
methods of government would unlock the con- 
structive faculties of human nature and make pos- 
sible impressive achievements. Generally speaking, 
in education and in organization we have long 
since ceased to rely on force, fear, magic, or rou- 
tine, and in proportion as we have been able to re- 
place these factors by scientific analysis and reor- 
ganization, progress has been made. Politics is 
now groping its way in the dark, but must learn 
the use of the agencies of modern civilization for 
its tasks. 

It is not to be presumed that in the near future 
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any system of political science can prevent war, 
revolution and imperfect adjustment, but the 
shock of these conflicts may gradually be mini- 
mized. Probably war can be prevented, revolu- 
tions reduced to remote possibilities, and malad- 
justments vastly reduced in number and intensity. 
At any rate, these are the tasks and these are the 
tests of scientific politics. 

Historically the contrivances of politics are not 
negligible, although they may now seem somewhat 
commonplace. Among them are the state, the 
courts, representative parliamentary process, pub- 
lic administration, with their crude rules of justice 
and rough laws for burden-bearing and public or- 
der. But on the whole they were immense advances 
from the r6gime of tooth and claw which they 
superseded. The oral dialectic of the court may 
seem to work hardship in many cases, the confer- 
ence and compromise of parliamentary bodies may 
seem timid and slow and inadequate, the rules may 
be outworn and hard pressed by modern needs; 
but on the whole these contrivances are milestones 
in the evolution of the race, and they constitute 
advances fundamental to the growth of civilization 
with its industrial and cultural institutions. 

The political process has been made up of two 
elements, loyal adherence to tradition, and rest- 
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less contrivance and invention looking to change 
and adaptation. In politics as in life, dubious con- 
trivances are first contested, then adopted, then 
made automatic; and then we go on to new situa- 
tions. The new rule of the road is hard to learn, it 
is resisted, but it becomes automatic — and is itself 
the basis of resistance to some newer rule of the 
road evolved from some new condition. 

This implies a process of readjustment, a con- 
stant readaptation to changing conditions. Some- 
times this has been brought about in the throes of 
revolution, and sometimes by more peaceful but 
slower methods. It has always been one of the 
great tasks of politics, perhaps its greatest, to make 
the shocks of change as short and as little wasteful 
as possible. The law, the court, the police, the bu- 
reaucracy, the parliamentarian, the diplomat, the 
treaty, the league have all been useful for the pur- 
pose of releasing social energy that might other- 
wise have gone into personal and national brawls. 

That the mechanisms and the means of politics 
have sometimes been perverted, so that social dis- 
service has been rendered rather than service, is 
not surprising. The military establishment may 
advance beyond group protection to aggressive 
war, the court may be an instrument of injustice, 
the parliament may cloak corrupt designs of in- 
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triguers, the administration may become an ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy. But this is no more true of the 
state than of the church or of other social and eco- 
nomic institutions, whose organizations may be- 
come ends in themselves rather than means to an 
end. All these institutions have their parasites, 
their perverters, their traitors, their fussy incom- 
petents who use the symbolism of the church or 
the chamber of commerce or the labor union or the 
uni /ersity for wholly inappropriate purposes. And 
the same thing may be said of any human institu- 
tion. 

Have we not reached the time when it is neces- 
sary to adjust and adapt more intelligently, to ap- 
ply the categories of science to the vastly important 
forces of social and political control? We compla- 
cently assume that all will always be well, but at 
any time out of depths of ignorance and hatred 
may emerge world-war, anarchy, industrial and 
political revolution, recurring discontent and dis- 
tress. What advantage shall we reap if science 
conquers the whole world except the world’s gov- 
ernment, and then turns its titanic forces over to a 
government of ignorance and prejudice, with labor- 
atory science in the hands of jungle governors? 

This readjustment is one of the most urgent 
tasks of our time, and one which if not successfully 
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carried through may result in the wreck of modern 
civilization. A distinguished physicist said to me 
not long ago, “It might be best if all physical re- 
search were stopped for a time in order that the 
social sciences may catch up.” This is not neces- 
sary; but it is important — more than important, 
urgent — that the methods of social science and of 
political science be thoroughly scrutinized and 
that they be adapted to the new time in which we 
live and the remarkable physical world into which 
we are swiftly coming. 

In the evolution of science it may well be that 
exact knowledge of human relations comes last, 
waiting for the development of seemingly less in- 
tricate relations. But that, if true, would not con- 
stitute an adequate reason for lagging too far in 
the rear. It will not do to make the thing we char- 
acterize as “human nature” the scapegoat for our 
own sins of inertia or unintelligence. Indeed, it has 
not been demonstrated that political behavior is 
any more complex than that of the atom, once re- 
garded as simple and basic, but now appearing to 
be a miniature cosmos in itself. 

Obviously this readjustment is not the task of 
any one individual, or even of any set of individuals, 
for the new methods will be worked out in actual 
experience and through experiment running over 
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a period of years. It is not the purpose of this 
study, accordingly, to develop a new method, but 
to suggest certain possibilities of approach to a 
method, in the hope that others may take up the 
task and through reflection and experiment even- 
tually introduce more intelligent and scientific 
technique into the study and practice of govern- 
ment, and into popular attitudes toward the gov- 
erning process. 

A word regarding the related social sciences 
may not be inappropriate. Trained in the histori- 
cal and comparative method, “sitting at the feet 
of Gamaliel” in Columbia University and later in 
the University of Berlin, I am not unmindful of the 
significance of the study of the history of human 
experience; nor, trained in public law, am I un- 
mindful of the value of the juristic approach to 
the problems of political theory and practice. 
That economics and sociology have contributed 
lavishly to the development of politics and govern- 
ment 1 should be the first to insist. In suggesting 
that politics sit around the table with psychology 
and statistics and biology and geography, I am not 
suggesting that we ask our older friends to go. 
Only this: politics must follow its problem wher- 
ever the problem leads. The rich values of his- 
tory and those of jurisprudence need not and must 
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not be lost. On the contrary, they should be treas- 
ured and applied, made integral parts of the new 
synthesis of knowledge which is constantly going 
on, not merely in politics, but in all branches of 
social science and of human knowledge. Drawing 
upon my own practical experience, I hasten to re- 
assure some of my colleagues who seem to fear too 
rapid a change in the methods of political science 
or practice. The real danger is that our advances in 
method and practice will not keep up with the pro- 
cession of modern thought. 

It is not the purpose of this volume to suggest 
either a new theory of politics or a new system of 
government. Historically there have been many 
theories of the state, but these have been in large 
measure justifications or rationalizations of groups 
in power or seeking power — the special pleadings 
of races, religions, classes in behalf of their special 
situations. There will no doubt be many more of 
these justifications of races and classes, of Nordics 
and others, of proletarians, agrarians, capitalists, 
of Occident and of Orient. Many of these will be 
useful, but in the main they will not be scientific 
unless methods are changed under the pressure 
of modern intelligence. This particular study is 
directed toward an improvement in method of 
political reasoning and research rather than a form 
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of propaganda. It is probable that there will be 
changes in the mechanism of government, and in 
any event there is certain to be prolonged dis- 
cussion of the “best” form of organization, of 
democracy, of forms of representation, of judicial 
organization, and of other factors in governmental 
structure. Here again it must be said that the pur- 
pose of this discussion is not to suggest a specific 
type of organization, but rather to treat the funda- 
mental methods of studying the political process, 
out of which come intelligent changes in type — in 
short, to make the evolution of forms more con- 
scious and more intelligent in plan. The perfection 
of political education, the organization of political 
intelligence, the advancement of political research, 
and the discovery of scientific relations in the polit- 
ical process — these are fundamental to all theories 
and to all changes in form of political institutions, 
and these are the subject of this inquiry. 

In these papers the writer has discussed the re- 
cent history of political thinking, the relation of 
politics to psychology, the use of the quantitative 
method in political inquiry, the relation of politics 
to the study of environment and of biology, the 
organization of political prudence, and other kin- 
dred topics, in the hope that others more compe- 
tent might be stimulated to contribute to the new 
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politics which is to emerge in the new world: that 
of the conscious control of human evolution to- 
ward which intelligence steadily moves in every 
domain of human life. 

No one appreciates more keenly than I the 
shortcomings of this study, both the avoidable 
that one stronger might have escaped, and the in- 
evitable that arise from the nature of the present 
state of politics; yet I have undertaken this hazard- 
ous, or some would say hopeless, task, trusting 
that it might be a contribution direct or indirect 
to the development of clearer political thinking and 
sounder practice. 

I am indebted to the editors of the following 
journals in which papers here published have ap- 
peared either in whole or in part: 

The American Political Science Review, “The 
Present State of the Study of Politics,” May, 
1921; “Political Research,” May, 1922; “Progress 
Report of the Committee on Political Research,” 
May, 1923; “The Significance of Psychology for 
the Study of Politics,” August, 1924. 

The National Municipal Review, “The Next 
Step in the Organization of Municipal Research,” 
September, 1922. 


Charles Edward Merrtam 
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In another five years I shall perhaps be able to 
prepare a different treatise on the still newer as- 
pects of politics, but I am not ready to do so now, 
and, in view of my mental unpreparedness, have 
compromised by writing a supplementary preface 
to the present volume. In this I am endeavoring to 
point out some of the more striking tendencies in 
political research since the publication of the first 
edition, in 1925. They are not, I may hasten to 
say, consequences of my little book, but concomi- 
tants — joint evidence of the deep unrest that per- 
vades the world of social and political science. 

Most important of all the changes since 1925 is 
the greatly quickened interest in the social sciences, 
not alone in the United States but also in many 
nations of Western Europe and even in the Orient. 
This has found expression on the formal side in the 
establishment of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil of the United States,* of many minor councils 
in different universities, and of the rise of numerous 

* See annual reports of this Council; also proceedings of the annual 
conferences at Dartmouth, New Hampshire; particularly the* discus- 
sion in 1928 on the trends of social research and the New Program 
adopted in 1929. 

xvii 
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institutions for generalized or special social re- 
search, both in the United States and in various 
European countries — a list so long that the enu- 
meration of names would prove tiresome. 

The trends of this awakening interest in the 
social sciences t^ke the form of a broader view of 
the interrelations of the several social disciplines,* 
of numerous attempts at co-operative research on 
the part of various hitherto overdepartmentalized 
groups, of sharper analysis of methods of inquiry, 
of an effort to reach greater objectivity in ap- 
proach, and of stronger emphasis on realism in 
material.* 

There is also evident a disposition on the part of 
the social scientists to bridge the gap between so^ 
cial research and the domain of biological research, 
including under the biological the medical and the 
fringes of psychiatry and psychoanalysis. Research 
in such fields as personality and child development 

* See Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences; E, C. Hayes, 
Social Sciences; and Methods in Social Science: A Casebook, edited by 
Stuart Rice, which represents a beginning in the study of methodol- 
ogy, although far from a satisfactory solution. 

* The New Social Science, containing addresses delivered on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Social Science Research Building at 
the University of Chicago, provides much pertinent material on this 
subject. See also Chicago, an Experiment in Social Science Research, 
for description of a local experiment. 
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are illustrative of the undertakings of this type. 
Although no adequate survey has. been made of 
the personal and institutional developments of this 
character in Europe and America, it is clear that a 
notable movement in this direction is well under 
way. This approach points toward a comprehen- 
sive and intensive study of human behavior, focus- 
ing upon it all the techniques and skills of the social 
and the biological sciences. A quiet revolution is 
going on, the results of which are likely to .be far 
more eventful for mankind than the noisier and 
more dramatic social and political demonstrations 
that have occupied the attention of the race. 

In view of this rapid growth of interest in the 
social sciences, it may be assumed that the future 
development of the study of government will pro- 
ceed on a far more fundamental basis than has 
hitherto been the case and that the possibilities of 
scientific advance will be greatly enriched and en- 
hanced. An expression of this new movement in 
governmental research is seen in the 1930 report 
of the American Political Science Association, in 
which the elements of a program are indicated, re- 
flecting the new stream of tendencies, social and 
economic, and indicating new directions and new 
methods.' A perusal of this document will supply 

• American Political Science Review^ February, 1930, pp. 25-69* 
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ample evidence of the richer possibilities in the 
study of government, unfolded by the events and 
trends of recent years.* It is not without signih- 
cance in this connection, that the original recom- 
mendation for the establishment of closer relations 
among the social sciences and for the establishment 
of a Council for this purpose was made by the re- 
search committee of the Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

Another striking development of the period has 
been the emergence of judicial research at a num- 
ber of centers in the United States. In Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, the traditional vocational law 
schools have been supplemented by agencies for 
the promotion of research in the basic problems of 
law; while in Johns Hopkins a juristic institute has 
sprung up without a vocational background. Es- 
pecial attention has been given to the discovery of 
the social and economic bases and interrelations of 
law,* and its relations with psychology, psychiatry, 
and medicine, to its methodology even. This tend- 
ency has been earlier observable in Continental 
jurisprudence, and had long been forecast here by 

‘ See also previous reports of the three conferences on the science 
of government in the American Political Science Review y 1923-25. 

• See Johns Hopkins University publication, Current Research in 
LaWy for a summary of these tendencies. 
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Roscoe Pound, but only within the last few years 
has it found root in the soil of American legal study 
and begun to bud and blossom. The direction and 
speed of this movement cannot be predicted; and, 
indeed, its chief significance lies in the clear and 
unmistakable indication that the important field of 
formal law will not be omitted from the searching 
study of human behavior now under way. 

Since 1925 there have been important develop- 
ments in the study of the political process, some of 
which may be sketched here. Increasing interest in 
the application of measurement to political phe- 
nomena has been evident within the past few years. 
Notable among these studies are the works of Gos- 
nell,* Rice,* Catlin,^ Allport,^ Giese,® White,® 
Thurstone,^ and Florence.® The important consid- 

* Getting Out the Vote and Why Europe Votes, 

* ^antitative Methods in Politics, 

^ Science and Method in Politics; Principles of Politics. 

^ ‘‘Measurement and Motivation of a Typical Opinion in a Certain 
Group,” American Political Science Review y XIX (1925), 735“6o; “A 
Technique for the Measurement and Analysis of Public Opinion,” 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society y XX (1926), 241-44. 

* bjfentliche Persbnlichkeit. 

® L. D. White, Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago, 

’ L. L. Thurstone: (with Chavc) The Measurement of Attitude 
(1929); and numerous articles. 

* P. S. Florence, The Statistical Method in Economics and Political 
Science. 
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eration here is not the results achieved but the 
direction and method of the inquiry, which is for 
the moment more important than the goal attained 
by the particular investigation. The attempt to 
find measurable units of political phenomena is of 
very great interest to the student of political sci- 
ence, even though the particular methods and re- 
sults may be crude and unsatisfactory in many 
respects. 

A type of experiment was that conducted by 
Mr. Gosnell and published under the title Getting 
Out the Vote. This was an effort to measure the 
effect of certain stimuli upon voters of various 
types and classes in a particular election, using a 
control group and an experimental group. But in 
general, scholars still stand mute before the task 
either of setting up experiments in this field or of 
intensive and accurate observation of experiments 
actually going on. It may safely be predicted, how- 
ever, that another generation will see important 
advances in this sector. 

Progress has been made in the direction of 
studies on the borderline between politics and 
psychology or psychiatry. Conspicuous here is 
Lasswell’s Psychopathology and Politics^ a daring 
and original adventure in the study of political per- 
sonality from the point of view of psychoanalysis. 
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almost the first of its kind. Of very great value also 
are the notable studies of Thurstone and Allport in 
the measurement of opinion, and the development 
of scales for this purpose.* Kretschmer’s Physique 
and Character is a study of great importance with 
reference to the relation between types of physical 
constitution and political behavior.^ 

It will be some time before the smoke has cleared 
away from even the first battles in the field of 
physiology, constitutionalism, psychology,- psy- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis, social science, and their 
various combinations and permutations. But we 
may reasonably anticipate a much clearer view of 
the human ‘"personality,” or whatever the axis or 
axes of this problem may be called in the next stage 
of inquiry. The implications of this development 
for the study of the political personality, and for 
the understanding of the process and the modes of 
control over social and political behavior, are very 
numerous and important and may well have a de- 
termining influence on the trends and methods of 

* See supra. 

* Compare E. Miller, Types of Mind and Body. A useful summary 
of modes of approach is given in Thomas’ Child in America; also in 
A. A. Roback’s Psychology of Character. Other studies of interest in 
this field are Lange-F/ichbaum, Genie-lrrsinn und Ruhm (1928), and 
H. S. Sullivan, Personal Psychopathology. Other titles are conveniently 
cited in Lasswell, op. cit.y Appendix A. 
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political science. Difficult as the task may be, the 
integration of social and biological data with politi- 
cal data is of prime importance in the long look 
forward; and those who neglect this field will be in 
danger of finding themselves surviving in political 
antiquarianism and mythology. 

A dissenting opinion on the newer types of politi- 
cal research has been filed by Laski,* who protests 
against co-operative research and against the real- 
istic forms of investigation, sometimes character- 
ized as “field work,” at least to the extent that they 
interfere with the “lonely thinker” and with ap- 
propriate diet of principles. Likewise, Charles A. 
Beard is concerned lest the study of politics lay 
too great stress upon the scientific aspects of in- 
quiry and too little upon humanistic implications 
of social research.* But it would be unfair to con- 
clude that either of these writers wishes to do more 
than file a caveat regarding undue emphasis on 
methodology as against creative intelligence, and 
materials to the exclusion of values. 

Nor have there been wanting contributions to 
systematic political theory during these last years. 
Kelsen’s Allgemeine Staatslehre is a notable contri- 
bution to this domain of inquiry by a pupil of 

* The Dangers of Disobedience^ chap. vi. 

’ See University of Virginia publications on social research. 
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Jellinek. Laski’s Grammar of Politics continues the 
tradition of English political speculation, interpret- 
ed now by a left-wing Laborite. Gatlin’s Principles 
of Politics does not, strictly speaking, belong in this 
group, although sections of it might be allocated 
there. Dewey has continued the application of 
pragmatism to social and political problems, nota- 
bly in his Public and Its Problems ^ and Smith in his 
Democratic Way of Life! Italian, Russian, and In- 
dian philosophers have stated their respective doc- 
trines in impressive form, particularly in the writ- 
ing of Gandhi and of Rocco. 

It can by no means be said that the road to prog- 
ress in this direction is blocked; but further ad- 
vance may depend upon a new statement of ra- 
tionalism or of pragmatism, as the case may be, in 
terms more nearly adapted to the problems of re- 
search in the field of social and political phenome- 
na. It may reasonably be expected that a new syn- 
thetic philosophy will emerge, fusing the materials 
now found scattered throughout the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences, and the humanities, into 
a new interpretation with perhaps a new logic. 
But “science” will be inside, not outside, this new 
philosophy when it appears. The whole structure 

* Compare Elliot’s Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (1928), a trenchant 
critique of Laski. 
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of the modern political order imperatively de- 
mands re-examination of its fundamentals in the 
light of modern economic and social conditions, of 
modern technology, the new morality, the new 
science, the new philosophy. Here the adventurous 
political theorist may find full sweep for his ana- 
lytical and synthetic faculties, weaving together 
the new data developed by modern research. 

Fruitful lines of inquiry starting with the ap- 
proach of the anthropologist have been indicated by 
Rivers in his Psychology and Politics y and by Myres 
in his Influence of Anthropology upon Political Sci- 
ence; but these have not thus far been closely 
followed up. The studies of Lowie and others indi- 
cate, however, some of the possibilities in this gen- 
eral direction,' and it seems probable that in the 
near future some enterprising scholars will under- 
take to combine the points of view of politics and 
anthropology in a new synthesis of interpretation. 
A suggestive study of this type is Weber's DuJe- 
D?iks — an examination of primitive methods of ini- 
tiation into group life, not confined, however, to 
primitives alone. It is quite clear that for the fur- 
ther development of anthropology the more in- 
tensive view of the student of government and of 
economics will be necessary for the interpretation 

* Origin of the State, 
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of the life of the special groups upon which the an- 
thropologist concentrates. And out of this situa- 
tion there may well develop relations of great value 
both to anthropology and government. 

The opportunities for the reconstruction of the 
science of politics are found on every hand. Politi- 
cal theory, never as sterile as it may momentarily 
seem, awaits new syntheses, new interpretations, 
perhaps a new logic. Public administration is at 
the brink of much more scientific treatment in 
which the newer techniques in the study of human 
personality will be utilized and in which the com- 
mon problems of administration running through a 
series of social groups will be recognized. Interna- 
tional relations is ready for the touch of those who 
can add to the juristic and historical methods the 
quickening spirit of modern economic and social 
science and revolutionize now antiquated modes of 
study. Party phenomena invite a keener analysis 
in which the nature of public opinion, of pressure 
groups, of propaganda, will be found of fundamen- 
tal importance. Students of legislation are con- 
fronted by unparalleled opportunities for the in- 
vestigation of quasi-parliamentary types of social 
control in a pluralistic world. Those who are in- 
terested in political personality and in leadership 
find abundant and increasing material in the more 
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general studies of social science and its fringes in 
biology and medicine. Nationalism, urbanism, and 
other types of loyalties are of challenging impor- 
tance and now may be approached by intensive 
and objective methods impossible a generation ago. 
Public law, on the border between politics and 
jurisprudence, is almost certain to be transformed 
in the process by which the study of jurisprudence 
is now being revolutionized; and the student of 
government is indispensable in this process. Civic 
training, in its framework of social training, pre- 
sents a practical problem of the very first magni- 
tude, and a scientific process in which many mod- 
ern devices may be employed with very great ad- 
vantage. Viewing the field of political research, we 
seem indeed to be entering an era of notable change 
in methods and materials — a period of unusual op- 
portunity for scientific adventure of the most 
fruitful type. 

A striking feature of the last few years has been 
the increasing employment of technical informa- 
tion and advice in the formulation of governmental 
plans of action. One outstanding example of this 
tendency is seen in the extraordinary development 
of the technical aids to government in the League 
of Nations’ secretariat at Geneva, particularly in 
their application to public health, but almost 
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equally evident in many other branches of the 
service. Another is the appointment by President 
Hoover of a committee of experts to report upon 
recent social trends as a basis for the formation of 
a forward-looking national policy. This had been 
preceded by a similar report on recent economic 
changes. In England, France, Russia, and other 
states wide use has been made of expert advice in 
recent political and economic crises, and in dealing 
with complex social situations. 

Likewise, there have been imposing advances in 
the organization of public officials for the inter- 
change of information and experience and for the 
projection of new plans of action. Conspicuous 
among these is the German Stadtetag, with its re- 
markable facilities for the prompt collection and 
exchange of municipal experiences. The Interna- 
tional Union of Cities is a like enterprise on a large 
scale, and many smaller organizations are spring- 
ing up at widely scattered points in response to 
the same common impulse for the better inter- 
change of governmental experiences in the conduct 
of somewhat similar experiments. The recently or- 
ganized Public Administration Clearing House in 
the United States is an example of the same con- 
spicuous trend toward more effective organization 
of political experience. The efficiency or rational- 
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ization movement has given new impetus to these 
movements in many instances, partly because of 
the pressure of taxes and partly because of the 
analogy with large-scale methods of production. 
It is on the whole likely that very substantial prog- 
ress will be made at this point in the immediate 
future. The close observation of governmental ex- 
periments, the prompt interchange of experience, 
the thoughtful consideration of the data assembled, 
will go far toward the wise management of public 
affairs. If government does not become more scien- 
tific, it will at least rest on a higher type of political 
prudence. 

Summing up the tendencies evident during the 
last few years, we find an impressive development 
of interest and activity in social science, a freer 
interpenetration of the several branches of social 
research, a tendency toward bridging the gap be- 
tween social science and the biological and medical 
sciences and toward building an integrated study 
of human behavior, increasing attention to the ma- 
terial and method of political science and to the 
mechanisms for the prosecution of research. Still 
more specific trends are those in the direction of 
quantification, toward study of the physical and 
psychiatric aspects of political personality and be- 
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havior, toward more realistic study of such devices 
as propaganda, the ways of pressure groups, the 
new forms of industrio-political organization, the 
inevitable and symptomatic protest against over- 
mechanization and methodological emphasis, and 
finally the faint signs of a revival of interest in the 
logic and philosophy of politics. On the practical 
side there has been evident a powerful trend to- 
ward more effective organization and exchange of 
the information and experience of governing offi- 
cials and research groups generally. 

There are many indications that out of these 
new situations there will arise conditions more fa- 
vorable to creative political thought, more con- 
ducive to the attainment of a higher level in politi- 
cal observation, experiment and speculation alike. 
Political maladjustments of the most formidable 
and menacing type threaten modern civilization at 
various points, and he would be a rash prophet who 
should promise the speedy and certain cure of all 
the ills the body politic is heir to. There are signs 
of still greater cataclysms than those the race has 
yet experienced in the economic, the political, the 
moral order. Mankind may writhe in sharper an- 
guish and in darker despair than ever. But there 
are also signs (and temperament perhaps deter- 
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mines which view one takes) of the emergence of a 
higher type of political and social science through 
which human behavior may be more finely adjust- 
ed and its deeper values more perfectly unfolded, 
as the art and science of human living progressively 
develop their fuller possibilities. 

Charles E. Merriam 

January 2, 1931 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW 
POLITICS 

The last century has witnessed profound dis- 
content with government. At first this uneasiness 
seemed due to the arbitrary nature of the older 
forms of monarchy and autocracy, but when the 
ancien rigime had been destroyed, there was still 
restlessness and dissatisfaction with organized gov- 
ernment.* Anarchism boldly attacked all organized 
authority; guild socialism and syndicalism endeav- 
ored to “depoliticize’’ society and free autono- 
mous groups from its control; in somewhat the 
same spirit communism assailed democracy. Di- 
rect action and dictatorships grew in favor, even 
among the intelligent. The methods and the mech- 
anisms of parliamentary government aroused uni- 
versal attack.* The courts and the law to a dan- 
gerous extent lost their prestige as Solomon- 
like interpreters of the common ideas of justice. 
Large groups of persons lost interest in things po- 

* Summarized by Willey in Merriam and Barnes, History oj Polit- 
ical Theories^ Recent Times^ chap. ii. 

* Best stated in Bryce, Modem Democracies, 
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litical, or never acquired it, with the result that the 
power of the professional politicians grew greater 
than before.* 

Allowing for the despondency following a catas- 
trophic war, and for the uncertainty caused by the 
struggles between industrial groups, it is clear that 
there are deeper causes at work, and that these are 
fundamental to the existing situation. We are in 
fact coming into a new world, with new social con- 
ditions and with new modes of thought and inquiry, 
and we may well inquire what direction and form 
our politics must take if it is to interpret and ex- 
press these new tendencies of the new world. 

It is consequently important to inquire what 
is the background of the new development in poli- 
tics, what are the methods that are likely to pre- 
vail in the new order of inquiry, and what are 
some of the possibilities, immediate and more re- 
mote, that may arise from the new approach to 
the problems of human government. It will of 
course be understood that this is only a tentative 
sketch, presented for the purpose of suggesting a 
line of investigation and of eliciting criticism and 

* Significant studies are W. K. Wallace, The Passing of Politics 
(1924); E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery (1924); “Umano,'' Positioa 
scienza di govemo (1922); A. B. Wolfe, Conservatism^ Radicalism y 
and Scientific Method (1923). 
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further suggestion out of which more useful plans 
and proposals may perhaps arise. This is, in short, 
not so much a work of conviction as a challenge; 
not a conclusion, but a constructive criticism and 
a forecast. . 

The background of the new political world is 
found in a variety of factors, some of which may 
be enumerated here.* One significant situation is 
the participation of a larger part of the community 
in the process of government than in previous pe- 
riods of the world’s history. During the greater 
part of man’s experience, the bulk of the popula- 
tion in any political unit was excluded from a full 
role in government, held as slave, serf, subject, 
or partial citizen. This situation changes rapidly, 
and with it the alleged necessity of restraint of the 
mass of the community through unthinking custom 
alone, or through force and unreason, or through 
cunningly devised literary or legal defenses of the 
j/a/us quo. 

Another significant circumstance is the largely 
increased leisure of the mass of the community. 
The common lot of mankind has been that of toil 
to the point of exhaustion, a day ending in weari- 
ness, a life unfavorable to reflection. There was 

* See my “Recent Tendencies in Political Thought/* in History 
of Political Theories^ Recent Times, by Merriam, Barnes, and others. 
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little time to give to the problems of state, and the 
consideration of governmental questions was in- 
evitably very elementary. In recent years masses 
of mankind have been enabled to attain an extent 
of leisure without precedent in history, through 
the shortening of the labor day. 

Again, the spread of education is a fundamental 
feature in the construction of a new attitude to- 
ward government. Most of the time, most men 
have been unable to read or write. Universal and 
compulsory education advances rapidly and, al- 
though far from generally adopted, is on the way 
toward world-wide acceptance. In the near future 
everyone will learn to read and write, and the ru- 
diments of what we call an education will be his. 
The meaning of this development for the process 
of political and social control cannot easily be ex- 
aggerated, for it involves radical alterations in 
political systems based upon the assumption that 
most men were not trained to think. The process 
by which might is turned into right will be a more 
difficult one in the future than in the past, and the 
pretexts that once satisfied the casual dissenter 
will no longer be adequate to silence him, or to 
furnish the moral stamina for those who attempt 
to dominate him. The whole basis of political 
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reasoning is rapidly being altered by general edu- 
cation. 

Another factor which cannot be omitted from 
our calculations is the largely increased facilities 
in communication and transportation, which with- 
in the last two generations have transformed the 
physical world. They have broken down the an- 
cient isolation of men and have put in motion a 
series of mechanical devices that seem likely to 
make possible the practically instantaneous com- 
munication of every human being with any other.* 
The old world of persons, isolated and incommuni- 
cado, upon which ancient political science was 
built is fast 4isappearing, and a new one is in pro- 
cess of construction. Older systems built upon out- 
grown conditions of time and space are hard 
pressed by the facts of inodern life, and cannot 
sustain themselves. A new sense of international 
obligation has arisen. The impact of the new forces 
that are battering at the walls of the ancient idea 
of the state and the older view of human relations 
will destroy or modify them. 

The democratic movement, the larger leisure 
of mankind, the broader education of humanity, 

* See J4 B. S. Haldane, Daedalus (1924). G>mpare Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Icarus (1924). 
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the new forms of intercommunication, the larger 
resources available for scientific inquiry — these 
are factors which are likely to force a readjust- 
ment of the bases of the political order, and which 
require the development of the technique of gov- 
ernment upon a wholly different plane from that 
upon which it has hitherto rested. They show not 
only a shift in the character of mass thought, but 
also a possible reorganization of the standards and 
attainments of political reasoning at its most ad- 
vanced points. 

Furthermore, the changing intellectual struc- 
ture of the time suggests significant advances in 
the form and content of political inquiry. Of reli- 
gion, philosophy, and science we may ask. What 
part do they play in the present tendencies in the 
political world? It is clear that the importance 
of the r 61 e of philosophy and religion in shap- 
ing men’s minds politically has declined during 
the last generation. Certainly in the political do- 
main their position is not comparable with that 
earlier held in the world of political control. Re- 
ligion during the Middle Ages dominated the whole 
field of political speculation and reduced it to theo- 
logical politics. Speculative philosophy took pos- 
session of politics during the seventeenth and eight- 
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eenth centuries and held its grip until the eight- 
eenth, when it took its final form in the highly 
abstract “metapolitics” of the mid-century. Re- 
ligion seems less effective politically in the modern 
world than in the centuries that have immediately 
preceded us, or in the more remote periods of hu- 
man existence when religion and government were 
difficult to disentangle, and when the king and 
priest were one. Writers of the type of St. Thomas 
and the eloquent Bishop of Meaux, philosophers 
of the significance of Locke, Hobbes, Hegel no 
longer are able to impose their classifications and 
categories upon the human mind in the held of 
government. This is not to say that imposing fig- 
ures are not found in commanding positions in our 
time, but to indicate that their rank is less signifi- 
cant than in previous generations, and that they 
are apparently less adequate to meet the problems 
of the modern world.^ 

By far the most significant of the intellectual 
developments of the time is that which goes under 
the somewhat unsatisfactory name of “science.” 
In this field we come upon revolutionized types of 
thinking, whose application has transformed in- 

* This topic is more fully discussed in the chapter on “Recent 
History of Political Thinking.” 
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dustrial processes and the modes of human living.* 
In the fields of chemistry, physics, and biology, 
the advance of scientific method has been very 
rapid, so swift, indeed, as to leave few of the an- 
cient landmarks standing. These discoveries have 
furthermore been utilized through mechanical ap- 
pliances, by which they have wrought funda- 
mental changes in the structure of industrial and 
social life. Among the more significant conse- 
quences have been the large increase in the control 
of man over the forces of nature, the release of 
human energies from manual toil, and changes in 
transportation and communication that have revo- 
lutionized the nature of human intercourse. 

Science has been no respecter of traditions or 
conventions, of authority however ancient and 
well established. The more venerable the estab- 
lished tradition, the louder the acclaim when it fell 
before some newer discovery. Science did not re- 
spect the commands of religion or regard the pro- 
hibitions of the law if they crossed its path toward 
the truth, but moved steadily onward toward its 
goal. 

Human nature, however, was not so thoroughly 

* Useful studies are those of W. Libby, History of Science; F. C. S. 
Schiller, Studies in the History and Method of Science; W, C. Curtis, 
Science and Human Affairs; £. G. Conklin, The Direction of Human 
Fjoobition. 
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explored as nature; in fact, a line was drawn be- 
tween them, as if one were in one world and the 
other in another. The natural and the “unnatu- 
ral” sciences were differentiated. This was due 
partly to indifference, partly to difficulty found 
in developing truth in the social field, and in some 
cases to a conviction that it was impossible to ar- 
rive at exact truth in the field of social relations.* 
The study of human nature was not, however, 
without its significant advances in the recent peri- 
od. It is a hundred years since Auguste Comte 
published his Positive Polity^ a systematic attempt 
to establish a social science. Here are found the 
beginnings of a definite science of society, corre- 
sponding to physics or chemistry — “social phys- 
ics,” as Comte himself termed it. Comte did not, 
in fact, carry out into practice his own methods, 
but instead developed a type of politico-religious 
mysticism and idealism, which finally landed him 
in a “religion of humanity” and a crude piece of 
political contrivance. What survived was not his 
somewhat fantastic and certainly unscientific 
scheme of a world-state, not the cult of Comte, but 
the suggestion of and the impulse to the scientific 
study of social phenomena. 

* This position is well stated in Max Weber, Gesammelte Auf- 
siiu %ur WissmschajtsUhre (i922). 
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In the last half-centiiry, outstanding contribu- 
tions to the inquiry into human nature were made 
by history, economics, statistics, and psychology.' 
Likewise biology, anthropology, geography, and 
engineering made significant advances toward the 
border line of the social field, and made it necessary 
and desirable to reckon with them in the formu- 
lation of social and political conclusions. The sig- 
nificance of these advances may be very briefly 
appraised at this point, recognizing that it is im- 
possible to give a full account of them or to make 
adequate recognition of their respective contribu- 
tions. 

History contributed, in contrast with the ab- 
stractions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the importance and the value of consider- 
ing the genesis of institutions. With the discovery 
of evolution in the biological world, the historical 
concept of change and development coincided, 
and henceforth the two ideas were found working 
together in the interpretation of the past of hu- 
manity.® That history tended to glorify tradition 
and to strengthen the predominant social and polit- 
ical group, or to supply rationalizations for those 
who held or sought power, cannot be contested, 

‘ See chap, ii for more detailed discussion of this topic. 

* See Barnes’s The New History and the Social Studies, 
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and in many of its aspects it was undeniably close- 
ly allied with nationalistic and other forms of prop- 
aganda. Notwithstanding this obvious weakness 
the historical point of view was a valuable one, 
and tended to raise both the level of general intel- 
ligence and the standards of scientific criticism of 
events. 

The most significant development in the eco- 
nomic field was the appearance of the doctrine of 
the economic interpretation of history andx)f polit- 
ical and social structures.* This analysis of polit- 
ical and social phenomena in terms of systems of 
economic production was widespread and was 
powerfully felt throughout this period. It supplied 
a new point of view and a new method of analysis 
of human institutions and behavior. Whatever 
its scientific adequacy, it operated significantly 
and effectively upon the formation of political 
and economic judgments, and must be ranked 
among the formative influences of the century. 

Two significant agencies of inquiry were also 
developed and to some extent applied during this 
period. These were statistics and psychology. 
Statistics appeared in systematic form almost sim- 
ultaneously with Comte’s project for a science of 

* See E. R. A. Seligman, Economic Interpretation of History; 
C. A. Beard, Economic Basis of Politics, 
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society, and during the latter part of the nineteenth 
and the earlier part of the twentieth century de- 
veloped with great rapidity.' The mechanism of 
quantitative measurement of social data was im- 
proved, and the interpretation of social facts was 
attempted in many directions. The use of such 
data forms a striking contrast to the earlier forms 
of discussion and proof in social and political stud- 
ies, and this development is unquestionably of 
far-reaching significance in the evolution of politi- 
cal science.' 

Psychology during this period advanced from 
a speculative philosophy to an experimental sci- 
ence, from introspection to objective measure- 
ment.* Here we encounter the beginnings of a 
more acute analysis of human traits and behavior 
and the development of a special technique for 
measurement and comparison of traits, and of the 
special conditions under which differentials in 
these traits are produced. This was true not only 
of mental testing or measurement, but also of other 
branches of psychological study, such as the psy- 
chiatric phases of the science. It is too early to 
make any useful estimate of the ultimate value of 

* John Koren, History of Statistics, 

* See chap, iv, ‘Tolitics and Numbers.’* 

* See chap, iii, on ‘‘Politics and Psychology.” 
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the psychological method, but it seems to contain 
large possibilities for the more accurate under- 
standing of the fundamental traits of human na- 
ture, and to open out broad avenues of approach 
to some of the situations hitherto most baffling 
to the world’s thinkers. It is too early and it would 
be too easy to assume or conclude that psychology 
holds the key to all the problems of politics, but 
it offers at any rate what now seem like golden 
possibilities to the student of the social sciences. 

Significant progress was also made by the geog- 
raphers who in the nineteenth century, under 
the leadership of von Humboldt and later of Rat- 
zel, undertook the systematic study of the physical 
features of the earth and its climate. In its later 
forms geography took on the aspect of social geog- 
raphy, and began the study of institutions as in- 
fluenced by their physical environment. Thus 
geography occupied a middle position between 
geology on the one hand and social organization on 
the other, endeavoring to interpret them to each 
other. Political geography was also undertaken 
during this period. 

Likewise notable advances were made by the 
anthropologists and ethnologists who pushed the 
lines of human knowledge far back of any point 
reached in previous periods, and who also under- 
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took the more intensive study of the habits and 
characteristics of different ethnic groups. Systems 
of measurement began to be applied (biometry or 
anthropometry) and to be used for determining 
some of the fundamentals of the various racial 
groups. Some of these efforts were chiefly refined 
propaganda of various groups, but there was also 
something of scientific method in the process, and 
significant advances were made when all is con- 
sidered. 

During the nineteenth century engineering rose 
to a position of great importance in the world of 
mechanical construction and enterprise, where it 
won notable victories in large-scale accomplish- 
ment and in remarkable feats of ingenuity and pre- 
cision. Later the engineer began to turn his atten- 
tion not only to the physical material from which 
great structures were built, but also to the human 
material out ofwhich great enterprises are wrought.' 

Out of biology also came ideas significant for 
the political and social development of mankind. 
The remarkable discovery of Darwin began a fruit- 
ful period of biological interest and discovery, and 
made it possible to advance the bounds of human 
knowledge in this field far beyond the most daring 

* See the Introduction to the report of the Federated American 
Engineering Sociecies on Waste in Industry (1921). 
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imagination of earlier days. Among the subjects 
of importance developing here were the intensive 
study of population, the inquiry into the differen- 
tial characteristics of various groups (differential 
biology), and the practical development of what 
came to be called eugenics. The latter signified a 
possible means of reorganizing the physical basis 
of the race, and of immense advance in the im- 
provement of the stock of humankind. 

It is in the light of these advances in history, 
sociology, economics, statistics, psychology, biol- 
ogy, engineering, anthropology, and ethnology that 
the present and future development of politi- 
cal thought and scientific method must be con- 
sidered. Social changes of the type described and 
advances in intellectual technique have made a 
newworld. What will be the type of the new politics 
that meets the needs of the new social and intel- 
lectual world? 

It is not the purpose of this brief sketch to do 
more than outline in briefest form the recent de- 
velopments in the intellectual world that seem like- 
ly to influence the future growth of political and 
probably social science. Yet even here the question 
may be raised. What have these inquiries to do 
with the study of law and government? What 
place have they in the advance of political science? 
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Is it feasible to consider these new disciplines in 
relation to politics, 'or does this place too heavy a 
burden upon the shoulders of the inquirer in the 
field of government? 

This may be answered in the first place by ask> 
ing if it is possible for politics to go on without 
them. If we consider immigration, or education, 
or democracy, or imperialism, we must reckon with 
psychology and with ethnology and with biology. 
We may put the question the other way. Is it pos- 
sible to study politics or to solve governmental 
problems in ignorance of the results of these new 
developments? These forces are already in the 
field of government. We need not go out to meet 
them. They have come and are with us. Politics 
will not escape them by hiding its head in the sand. 

Inevitably the new politics will be a new syn- 
thesis, in which elements from the older and the 
newer disciplines will be brought together and 
articulated and organized. An intelligent study of 
human government will reach out for all the ma- 
terials developed and made available by the re- 
searches of mankind, and will make them a part 
of its system, discarding what is no longer useful 
and al^rbing what is desirable and beneficial. 

That the mass of mankind now participate in 
government, that their leisure has been vastly in- 
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creased, that they are equipped with universal 
education, that transportation and communica- 
tion have revolutionized the time-honored con- 
ceptions of time and space in politics — these are 
considerations that mightily influence the politics 
of the future. That history has developed; that 
economics has lent its aid to the study of govern- 
ment; that a science of society has begun to devel- 
op; that statistics and psychology are available 
as methods of inquiry; that biology, anthropology, 
engineering are all at work on the fundamental 
problems of human organization; that religion and 
philosophy have relatively declined in their hold 
upon the political mind, and that science has great- 
ly increased its sphere of influence — these are facts 
with which political research must reckon. All these 
are considerations of fundamental importance in 
judging the tendency of the future development 
of politics. They indicate that the earlier prev- 
alence of unreasoning habit, of brute force, of 
transparent rationalizations of those who have or 
seek power, are on the decline and are likely to be 
supplanted by widely different kinds of knowledge 
of the science of government. 

The new technique of the new time must be 
adapted to the new background, social and intel- 
lectual, of the new world in which we live. Politics 
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as the art of the traditional advances to politics as 
the science of constructive, intelligent social con- 
trol. The new world demands scientific knowledge 
to deal with the new world-forces that are being 
unleashed. Propaganda and pseudo-science will not 
be able to' provide adequate government of the 
world in a period where stability and order and 
morale are more important than ever before in the 
history of man. The politics of the new world into 
which we are coming must correspond with the 
rest of its life. It cannot be a thing apart, surviving 
from a pre-scientific period. Politics must reckon 
with a new world which in time and space are fun- 
damentally altered; a new world of universal lei- 
sure; a new world of universal education; a non- 
traditional state of mind; a world of scientific 
methods and results; a race of beings master of 
nature’s forces in greater measure than before 
dreamed possible; the participation of the bulk of 
the community in its fundamental conclusions. 

What form of government these changes, more 
revolutionary than any that ever shook France or 
Russia, will bring, I shall not undertake to predict. 
But some of the possibilities in the development of 
the science of government will be considered. 

Furthermore, we must face the fact that the 
world possesses two great mechanisms of control 
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that have never before existed in the same form or 
with the same possibilities of effective use. These 
are education and eugenics, which are likely to 
play a greater r 61 e in the government of mankind 
than have force and tradition in the past. They 
are the most powerful figures looming up in the 
world of social control. One is already established; 
the other is in the making. 

Education, universal and compulsory, is about 
to envelop the world, and has already encompassed 
the Western nations. It may be conceded that 
much of modern education is crude and imperfect; 
but nevertheless, with all its imperfections, the 
school stands out as one of the great organs of so- 
cial cohesion and social training. It takes the child 
for a steadily growing period, for steadily longer 
hours, for a steadily widening series of subjects, 
and it tends to reach beyond the school age into 
the field of adult education and development. Its 
mechanisms are the subject of the most intensive 
studyand are constantly being revised andstrength- 
ened by an army of workers whose lives are de- 
voted to the most minute and thoroughgoing in- 
quiries. The results of a genuine science of gov- 
ernment we may reasonably expect will be utilized 
by this powerful agency of civilization and govern- 
ment. 
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Eugenics is far less fully developed than edu- 
cation as a mechanism for social and political con- 
trol, but it is advancing at a rapid rate,' and the 
time cannot be far distant when its methods will 
have wide vogue in every developed community. 
It may be possible to predetermine in considerable 
measure the types of person desired in the com- 
monwealth of the future, negatively at first by for- 
bidding certain unions and later by constructive 
measures in which compulsory processes need play 
no r61e. This was foreseen and described by Plato 
in his Republic, but the subsequent development 
of physiological and biological science has not been 
such as to permit its practical application, and 
even then not in the form conceived by the Greek 
thinker. The conscious determination of the char- 
acter and quality of its people would impose upon 
every system of social control a burden which it 
has in large measure hitherto avoided. We must 
face this situation, however, and its possibilities are 
fraught with immense significance for the weal of 
the race. This power will mean that the results of 
scientific politics may be put into effect with great- 
er certainty and swiftness than has ever been seen 
before. If we learn definitely the traits and types 

> See S. S. Holmes, The Trend of the Race; W. £. Kellicott, The 
Social Direction of Human Evolution, 
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of men, we may then determine what trmts and 
types we shall encourage and foster, and which we 
shall direct our energies systematically against. 

It is through education and eugenics, then, that 
future social traits may be determined, perhaps to 
an extent that would now be considered chimerical 
or impossible even. The new politics must reckon 
mth them as the older did with unreflecdve cus- 
tom, with force, and with rationalizations, reli- 
gious, philosophical, or legal, designed for the special 
occasion. Medicine, psychology, and even bio- 
chemistry may come to the aid of these agencies 
in determining the course of their activity, or in 
holding the track that has been determined upon 
by the state. 

Whether we recognize the situation or not, we 
are very rapidly approaching a time when it may 
be necessary and possible to decide not merely 
what types of law we wish to enact, but what types 
of person we wish to develop, either by the process 
of education or of eugenics. If the methods and the 
processes of social treatment develop as rapidly in 
the next generation as they have in the past, it 
may be possible to produce almost any type of in- 
dmdual, subject to the biological limitations im- 
posed upon him at birth. And if the science of eu- 
genics should ever advance as rapidly as it has 
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among animals, to say nothing of plants, it may be 
possible to determine what sorts of creatures are to 
be born, within important limits at least. Under 
these conditions the democracy, or whatever the 
form of government may be at that time, will be 
obliged to determine far more fundamental ques- 
tions than have ever been entrusted to the decision 
of any governing agency in the history of the race. 
On what sort of data and by what method of polit- 
ical reasoning, when this time comes, will we ap- 
proach the settlement of these momentous ques- 
tions? 

It is idle to say that such questions are never 
likely to arise, for at this very time the problem of 
race restriction has been determined in America, in 
crude fashion it is true; and the world is shaken by 
the propaganda, open and secret, of groups basing 
their programs upon race and class hostility, often 
of the most unscientific kind. In the new world 
made over by modern science, such problems and 
others equally or more complex will inevitably 
arise, and will require for their intelligent solution 
a different political science from any we now pos- 
sess. Fundamentally, the new politics is likely to 
be scientific and constructive, forward looking 
rather than traditional, authoritative, and retro- 
spective. This is not to say that the precious expe- 
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rience of the race will be thrown away, but to indi- 
cate that there is a wide difference between his- 
tory as the artistic embalming of tradition and as 
the scientific knowledge of the past evolution of 
the race, considered with reference to the conscious 
direction of future evolution. Geological history, 
for example, does not petrify, but on the contrary 
releases the forces it discovers. Likewise in politics 
we may study the growth of political control, not 
for the purpose of ancestor worship, but 0/ more 
intelligent control of the process of government. 



II 


RECENT HISTORY OF POUTICAL 
THINKING 

The purpose of this survey is to examine the 
development of methods of inquiry in recent years 
in the field of political science and of the related 
social sciences. It is also proposed to examine spe> 
cifically the advance made in methods of the study 
of government in the United States. And, further, 
it is proposed to sum up the principal advances in 
method in the study of government and the chief 
remuning obstacles. 

An adequate analysis of recent political thought 
requires at the outset a look at the fundamental 
factors conditioning the intellectual processes of 
the time. Here if time permitted we might sketch 
the outlines of the larger social forces of the dme, 
such as industrialism, nationalism, urbanism, fem- 
inism. We might examine the larger group inter- 
pretations as seen in the theories of the middle 
class, of the business group, or of the labor group, 
and we might scrutinize the rationalizations of the 
several race groupings of the time. Any thorough 
inquiry would necessitate some such wide-sweeping 

«4 
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view of the forces that so profoundly affect the 
character and method of political thought. For 
present purposes it will be assumed, however, that 
such an inquiry has been made and that its results 
are fresh in the mind of the inquirer. It would also 
be desirable and necessary to examine the general 
intellectual technique of the time as reflected in 
philosophy, in religion, and in science. Obviously 
it is necessary for the purposes of such a discussion 
as this to assume that this survey has already, been 
made. We may then advance to a more minute 
inquiry into the methods of political thought in the 
narrower sense of the term. It will be necessary to 
advance with great rapidity in order to cover the 
ground within reasonable limits of time, but it is 
hoped that it may prove possible to sketch the main 
outlines of the development of recent political 
thinking adequately for the purposes of considering 
what methods are now open to the use of political 
scientists, and what the relative advantages of 
these methods may be. 

METHODS IN RELATED FIELDS 

The development of methods of inquiry in re- 
lated fields of social science is so intimately asso- 
ciated with progress in the study of government 
that advances in the various social disciplines will 
be briefly sketched at this point. 
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Politics has been placed under obligations to 
economics during the recent period of develop- 
ment/ The classical and historical schools of the 
first part of the nineteenth century were continued 
and expanded, but new forms of economic specu- 
lation came into vogue. The climax of the classical 
school was found in the writings of the British 
economist, Alfred Marshall, who while in many 
ways eclectic in his theory may perhaps most ac- 
curately be characterized as a neo-classicist. The 
historical school found noted expounders, particu- 
larly among the German thinkers, in the writings 
of Wagner, Schmoller, and others. In the main, 
however, these thinkers continued the develop- 
ment of the classical and historical types of eco- 
nomic reasoning already begun in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

In the meantime there appeared the Austrian 
school of economics, evolving the doctrine of sub- 
jective value, or what might loosely be called psy- 
chblogical values. In the writings of Wieser, Men- 
ger, and Bohm-Bawerk, emphasis was shifted from 
the earlier forms of analysis to another aspect of 
the economic process which they called the sub- 
jective and which some others term psychological. 
Here we have an attempt to interpret economic 

' See L. H. Haney, History of Economic Thought. 
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values in terms of mental attitudes, suggesting, 
but by no means realizing, the later developments 
of psychology. 

Following the Austrian school came the study 
of economic motives, instincts, tendencies, or 
traits; in short, the inquiry into economic be- 
havior.* These inquiries were by no means com- 
plete; in fact, they were characteristically inchoate. 
Their chief significance thus far is the emphasis 
laid upon another aspect of economic thinking. 
These scattered inquiries mark, as in the political 
field, the beginnings of another line of observation 
and reasoning. 

From another point of view the science of eco- 
nomics developed through a statistical, or at times 
even a mathematical, method. Economic statistics 
were worked out more rapidly than any other form 
of social measurement. This was due undoubtedly 
to the stress of business requirements and oppor- 
tunities. The application of these measurements 
was direct and evident, closely concerned with the 
profit-making and quantity-production system 
of the day, and the result was the accumulation 

‘ See W. C. Mitchell’s notable discussion of ‘‘Quantitative 
Analysis and Economic Theory,” American Economic Review^ XV, i ; 
J. M. Clark, “Economists and Modern Psychology,” Journal of 
Political Economy i XXVI, i; Z. C. Dickinson, Economic Motives; 
R. G. Tugwell (ed.). The Trend of Economics, 
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of great masses of statistical analyses, often of the 
very highest value and significance. To be sure, 
the surveys of the past were more common and 
more accurate than the estimates of the future, 
but the latter began to find a modest place in the 
calculations of the more daring economists.' 

The doctrine of the economic interpretation of 
history, developed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century by historians and economists, was a sub- 
ject of further analysis and application.’ Loria, 
following Marx, undertook an interpretation of 
institutions in terms of economic interests and 
forces which, while not very skilfully executed, 
was symptomatic of general tendencies. The so- 
cialist group in general utilized the doctrine of the 
economic basis of politics for purposes of class prop- 
aganda. Generally speaking, this emphasis upon 
the economic factor in social life found wider and 
wider acceptance among the students of politics. 

There was a pronounced tendency, however, to 
inquire into the social and psychological causes of 
events as well as the more strictly economic. It 
became evident that unless “economic” was used 
as an all-inclusive term covering the whole material 
environment, it would be inadequate as an expla- 

* W. M. Persons, The Problems of Business Forecasting, 

* See £. R. A. Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of History, 
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nation of human behavior in all instances. While 
it was frequently asserted that men reason in terms 
of their economic interests, seldom was the ques- 
tion raised as to what determined their precise 
type of thought. Obviously the interpretation of 
the same economic interests might differ and even 
conflict, in which case the reason for the variation 
must be sought elsewhere than in the economic 
force itself and might lie in the forms or types of 
thinking. If out of exactly similar economic situa- 
tions diametrically opposed conclusions or widely 
varying types of reasons were developed, it is clear 
that some other factor than the economic interest 
must have entered into the forces that produced 
the result. 

The study of history during this period devel- 
oped materials of great significance to political 
science, although its influence is not as notable as 
in the second and third quarters of the nineteenth 
century. At that time the historical method had 
swept the field both in jurisprudence and in eco- 
nomics. The German historical jurisprudence and 
the German national economics had illustrated in 
a striking fashion the influence of the historical 
method of inquiry. In this period the historical 
influence was unquestionably dominant, although 
toward the end of the era it tended to weaken and 
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decline where it was supplanted by processes of 
actual observation and of psychological and sta- 
tistical analysis. 

History itself was profoundly influenced by the 
same set of forces that were gradually changing the 
character of the study of government.' The con- 
flict between romanticism and positivism in this 
period was vigorously conducted, but on the whole 
the idealists seemed to yield to the attacks of the 
historical realists or materialists. Buckle, Ranke, 
Lamprecht, and in America writers of the type of 
Turner recognized the influence of mass, races, so- 
cieties, economic and social tendencies in determin- 
ing the course of historical events, and they reached 
out with great avidity for illustrative material of 
different types. History ceased to be purely mili- 
tary or political, and tended to become either eco- 
nomic or social history, while in some instances his- 
torical materialism triumphed completely and the 
course of events was interpreted altogether in terms 
of the action and interaction of environmental 
influences. 

* See G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; Croce, Theory and History of Historiography^ especially chap, vii 
on the “Historiography of Positivism”; ShotwcH, History of History; 
F* ]• Teggert, Processes of History (1918); John C. Merriam, “Earth 
Sciences as the Background of History,” Scientific Monthly y January, 
1921; Barnes, The New History and the Social Studies, 
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While these tendencies appeared, the bulk of 
historical writing, however, was still under the 
older school of the mid-century; in the main, polit- 
ical narrative with some deference to the influence 
of social forces, but often without any very search- 
ing analysis of these factors or any technique other 
than of critical documentation. The historian 
could distinguish the genuine writing from the 
bogus, or he could scour the world with immense 
enthusiasm and industry to uncover hidden man- 
uscripts or archives hitherto unknown. In his criti- 
cal analysis, however, he waited on the activities 
of other social studies. At their methods and re- 
sults he was not infrequently prone to cavil or com- 
plain. 

From the point of view of political science, how- 
ever, an immense amount of institutional political 
history was uncovered and made available. In the 
absence of a more definite technique on the part 
of the students of politics and of an adequate num- 
ber of observers and students of government, the 
boundary lines between government and history 
were blurred, as indeed they must always overlap, 
so that the technical writing of the history of poli- 
tics was still in the hands of the historical group. 
Economists, however, tended to take over the 
evolution of economic thought and institutions, as 
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did the workers in the field of material science. 
The review of the scientific processes and forms 
was completely taken over by the technicians in 
the various scientific disciplines^ as in the case of 
the history of mathematics, the history of chemis- 
try, and the history of physics. 

Significant advances were made in the last gen- 
eration by the sociologists, who began the study 
of social organization and process in systematic 
fashion. While much of the work of Comte and 
Spencer was abandoned, there remained an im- 
pulse toward the development of a science of soci- 
ety, which enlisted the sympathy of many stu- 
dents.* The work of Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, 
Simmel, Durkheim, Tarde, LeBon, and, in Ameri- 
ca, Small, Ross, and Giddings was a notable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the social pro- 
cess. For the sociologists a central problem was 
that of social control, to which political control 
was incidental and collateral, but inevitably the 
study of the one subject threw light upon the other. 
Of special significance was the attention directed 
by these students to the importance of social forces 

* See H. E. Barnes, “The Contribution of Sociology to Political 
Science,” American Political Science Review ^ XV, 487; Albion W. 
Small, “Sociology,” in Encyclopedia Americana; C. £. Gehlke, “Social 
Psychology and Political Theory,” chap, x in History oj Political 
Theories^ Recent Times* 
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and social groups in the development and func- 
tioning of political forces, purposes, and institu- 
tions. Political scientists of the type of Bodin in 
the sixteenth and Gierke in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had directed attention to these factors, but 
they had been somewhat neglected. New interest 
and study of them was imperatively needed. 

The sociologists did not arrive at a very definite 
social technology, but they struggled hard with the 
problem and made certain advances of note* The 
use of the social survey was an achievement of val- 
ue in the understanding of the social process and 
tended to introduce more exact methods into the 
task of social measurement.' The frequent use of 
the case method was also an accomplishment of 
great utility in the development of the more accu- 
rate study of social phenomena. 

Of great significance to the methods of political 
science were the inquiries in the fields of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and archaeology. Here were 
opened out wide vistas in the early development 
of the race and in the study of the characteristics 
of the various groups of mankind.* In the field of 
quantitative measurement, anthropology made 

* Sec A. L. Bowley, Measurement of Social Phenomena^ 

• See T. L. Myres, “The Influence of Anthropology on the Course 
of Political Science,” University of California Publications^ Vol. IV, 
No. I. 
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material progress, endeavoring to work out the 
characteristics of groups by means of physical 
standards and tests. Even anthropology, however, 
was often overlaid with race prejudice or with 
national influence or propaganda of an absurdly 
transparent type. 

A significant development at this point was the 
rise of anthropogeography. The beginnings of this 
study may be found in the political science of Bodin 
in the sixteenth century, as well as in the Montes- 
quieu in the eighteenth. The researches of Ratzel 
and others in this field were of special magnitude 
and value;* and they were developed and carried 
on by many students in various sections of the 
world. In the most advanced form of their in- 
quiries, these students undertook the interpreta- 
tion of human relations in terms of geographic en- 
vironment; but this was soon extended to cover 
more than is usually contained within the limits of 
geography, and came to include practically all of the 
factors commonly called social. On the whole, the 
inquiries were very useful to the study of govern- 
ment in that they tended to shift the emphasis from 
the purely traditional and authoritarian to the 
material, the measurable, and the comparable. 

* AnthropogeographUi “Der Suat und sein Boden,” in Politische 
GtvgpapMc. 
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In the field of psychology progress was rapid. 
Advancing from purely philosophical inquiry to 
standardized and comparable methods of observa- 
tion, psychology tended to become an instrument 
of relative precision and uniformity in its applica- 
tion. It was no longer introspective and medita- 
tive alone, but developed instruments for making 
observation standardizable and comparable, and 
began to make possible a clearer understanding 
of human behavior, and of what had hitherto been 
charted as the great unknown in human nature. 
The significance of psychology for political inquiry 
was not at first fully appreciated, but in time the 
results of the psychologists began to be appreciated 
by the student of government and of social science. 
Political psychology began to be a subject of dis- 
cussion, and the terminology of psychology came 
into common although not accurate use in political 
inquiry. Psychology began also to find practical 
application to the problems of government.* 

In still broader fashion social psychology tried 
to solve the problem, dealing not merely with in- 
dividuals, but with the group, or with the intricate 
interrelations between groups. Here we approach 
closely the work of some of the sociologists who 

* See the review of these applications by Harold F. Gosnell, 
American Journal of Sociology^ XXVIII, 735. Compare Hollings- 
worth, Applied Psychology. 
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were interested in the same problem and undertook 
somewhat the same type of examination. 

METHODS OF POLITICAL INQUIRY 

Without undertaking a comprehensive review, 
a brief sketch of the early development of political 
method may not be amiss at this point. The first 
methods of political inquiry are best exemplified 
in the work of the Greeks.* In general their ap- 
proach to the problems of politics was the philo- 
sophical. In the case of Aristotle, however, exten- 
sive use was made of the comparison of political 
institutions, based upon careful collection of avail- 
able data through political observers. The tutor 
of Alexander the Great was given by his powerful 
patron facilities for gathering political facts which 
have seldom been surpassed. In the Aristotelian 
process, therefore, it is possible to find material of 
the highest value. Primarily philosophical in meth- 
od, he nevertheless used to a considerable extent 
what we now call the comparative and observa- 
tional method. It is interesting to observe that in 
Aristotle and Plato politics looked forward rather 
than backward, endeavoring to find the form of an 
ideal state and the means of maintaining it. In 
Aristotle this was extended to the study of the 

* See Dunning, A History of Political Theories; Gettel, History of 
Political Thought. 
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methods by which any state might be preserved. 

The method of the Romans was primarily juris- 
tic in character. They borrowed their philosophy 
from the Greeks and busied themselves with the 
tasks of government, administration, and law. In 
legal science they constructed an edifice which is 
still one of the intellectual wonders of the world, a 
marvel of political prudence and sagacity. In the 
scientific study of government they did not ad- 
vance beyond the Greeks. 

The medieval political theory was legal and 
theological in nature. The contest between church 
and state overshadowed the period, and little prog- 
ress was made in the scientific study of govern- 
ment. The chief stimuli were, in fact, the rediscov- 
ered works of Aristotle and the revival of interest 
in the Roman law. In a contest where logic is the 
chief weapon, Aquinas, Marsilius, Occam would 
fare well at any time, but of the verification of hy- 
potheses they remained innocent. 

Following the medieval period there appeared 
signs of important advance in the study of govern- 
ment. This was notably true in the case of Machia- 
velli and Bodin. The Italian thinker, breaking 
loose from the theological trammels of the early 
period, undertook the actual observation of politi- 
cal processes and the development of rules of con- 
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duct upon this basis — a process which if continued 
might have led to significant political progress. 
Bodin, the greatest publicist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, sometimes called the Aristotle of the Ren- 
aissance, revived some of the methods of the 
Greek and to these added the study of history as a 
basis for political conclusions. Likewise Montes- 
quieu in the eighteenth century strove to turn the 
study of politics into the channels of observation 
and comparison of actual institutions of govern- 
ment and society, and for the moment while he 
charmed the European world with his Esprit des 
lots, succeeded in doing so. 

All of these tendencies were swept aside, how- 
ever, with the development in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the natural-law school of 
political thought, which dominated the minds of 
men for generations. 

Thfe Naturrecht thinkers based the study of poli- 
tics upon an assumed state of nature and the traits 
of mankind as discovered in this precivil state. 
But as no such state was found, either in records 
or by observation, the characteristics of the polit- 
ical man were largely deduced from the imagina- 
tion or the credulity of the philosopher. This situa- 
tion furnished a powerful formula for a revolu- 
tionary movement. It destroyed the tradition that 
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reflection upon government is treason to the divine- 
ly annointed king, and encouraged men to believe 
that government is a creature of their own will and 
purpose over which they possess complete control. 
And to this extent it tended to liberate the human 
mind from the bonds of custom and tradition. 
But it did not go far toward the advancement of 
a genuine political science.* Montesquieu, Bodin, 
Machiavelli were swept aside for the time, and the 
development of more accurate methods of political 
inquiry were obliged to await a later day. 

The philosophical treatment of politics, firmly 
established in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, continued in recent times, but with less no- 
table examples of logical method than in the eight- 
eenth or earlier nineteenth century. John Stuart 
Mill’s type of political and social reasoning had 
marked the end of an epoch of speculation among 
English thinkers, as had that of Hegel among the 
German philosophers.* Bosanquet was an apostle 
of neo-Hegelianism, while Hobhouse dissected the 
metaphysical theory of the state. Sorel, an engi- 
neer, and Cole, an essayist, discussed political 
problems in philosophical style, while Bertrand 

’ Some of the psychological implications contained in the think- 
ing of Locke and Rousseau are discussed in chap. iii. 

’ See Mill, Logic; Dunning, op* ciu^ III, chap. iv. 
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Russell, the brilliant mathematician, evolved a 
theory of politics. The pragmatists, best repre- 
sented by Dewey, definitely set about to effect a 
reconciliation between philosophy and affairs, and 
to develop a type of logic adequate to the demands 
of the situation. In the main, however, it is clear 
that a priori speculation upon political questions 
was on the decline as compared with the thinking 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Many thinkers approached the problem of gov- 
ernment from the juristic point of view, and pri- 
marily their method was the logic of the law.* But 
in many of the leading instances, this attitude was 
modified by otljer forms of inquiry. Thus Gierke 
was essentially a student of the genesis of political 
ideas. Maitland and Pollock were also deeply in- 
terested in the genetic processes of legal develop- 
ment. Von Ihering, with his far-reaching doctrine 
of social interests, the protection of which is the 
chief concern of the law, was deeply affected by the 
social studies of his time, and showed the profound 
influence of the social science of his day. Berolz- 
heimer was imbued with the influence of social and 
economic forces in shaping the course of law and 
government. Duguit was likewise fundamentally 

* Sec Science of Legal Method^ in “Modern Legal Philosophy Se- 
ries/* chap. xL 
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affected by the rising study of social forces and of 
sociology in systematic form. Pound with his socio- 
logical jurisprudence is a modern illustration of the 
same general tendency. Jellinek with the theory of 
“subjective public law” and Wurzel with his “pro- 
jection theory” are conspicuous examples of legal 
logic modified by psychology and by the consider- 
ation of social forces. 

The study of criminology followed another line 
of advance, proceeding with Lombroso and his 
more conservative followers to adopt methods of 
measurement, to consider the influence of the en- 
vironment and to statistical analysis, foreign to the 
speculations of the stricter juristic group, but enor- 
mously fruitful in ultimate effect upon the nature 
of penology. In this respect these studies differed 
widely from the current type of legal speculation, 
being founded upon the basis of scientific inquiry 
rather than upon precedent or the logic of the law. 

A frequent way of approach to the study of 
politics has been the historical inquiry into the de- 
velopment of political institutions. The modern 
historical movement began as a reaction against 
the doctrinaire theories of the French revolutionary 
period, and swept through the domain of law and 
government. In recent times it has been a well- 
traveled road toward political conclusions, and 
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much of the energy in political research has been 
expended in this field. A survey of the literature 
of the time shows that the bulk of the output falls 
under this category. The process of development 
is employed for the purpose of illustrating broad 
movements and tendencies of political and social 
forces, and perhkps deducing certain lessons, mor- 
als, or laws from the examination of the past. Thus 
the previous development of the institution or the 
people is used to explain its present status or its 
probable future tendency. In these situations the 
history of political ideas or customs or forms or in- 
stitutions becomes the background for the consid- 
eration of its present situation. 

Another method has been that of comparison 
of various types of institution, with a view of clas- 
sifying, analyzing, discovering similarities and dis- 
similarities in them. Here we have a study of com- 
parative government or law which, while using his- 
torical material, is not confined to an inspection of 
the genetic process, but employs contemporary 
material as a basis for political reasoning. Indus- 
trious researches of this type have been carried 
on in recent years both by jurists and by students 
of government. Kohler is a conspicuous example 
of the juristic group and Bryce of the other. 
Freeman, Seeley, Sidgwick, Hasbach, Laband, and 
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many others have employed similar methods. In 
general, description and classification are developed 
in this way and certun useful comparisons and 
analogies are set up. 

With the comparison of types there came to be 
a body of political science centering around the 
observation and description of actual processes of 
government, as distinguished from historical de- 
velopment or from comparisons of existing types of 
organization and structure. Much of Bryce’s work 
fell under this head, as did that of Ostrogorski, 
Redlich, and Lowell. Bryce’s Modem Democracies, 
Ostrogorski’s Democracy and the Organization of the 
Party System, Lowell’s political contributions, and 
Redlich’s Local Government in England are exam- 
ples of this method of studying government. 
Many monographic studies of the workings of par- 
ticular institutions were made in various parts of 
the world, some decidedly descriptive and struc- 
tural and some more noticeably analytical. Many 
of these studies were of course combined with his- 
torical inquiries and comparative and analogical 
researches. 

Closely associated with the development of 
comparison of types and observation of processes 
was the form of investigation which came to be 
called the survey. This method of investigation 
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appeared almost simultaneously in economics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology. The essence of the survey 
was the actual observation of forces in operation, 
with an effort to measure these forces and to stand- 
ardize some system of measurement. The survey 
owed much to the engineers and the accountants 
who contributed materially to its development. 
The engineer was of course the original surveyor, 
laying out his lines and conducting his measure- 
ments with great accuracy and precision. Surveys 
of human behavior were also taken up by the in- 
dustrial engineers, especially in the form of the 
time and motion studies of the Taylor-Emerson 
type. Here we have an effort at precise measure- 
ment of human behavior in the shape of what is 
commonly called scientific management. At the 
outset these studies omitted the basic factor of psy- 
chology, but later on they reinstated this essential 
element in their calculations, although not achiev- 
ing complete success in this undertaking. The ac- 
countant also aided through the analysis of finan- 
cial data leading to the creation of cost accounting, 
a process which led to an objective appraisal of 
human behavior or human services rendered for 
specific purposes. Thus the accountant and the 
engineer have given a sharper point to the obser- 
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vation of political forces and processes than it had 
ever had before. 

The social survey was developed by the sociolo- 
gists, approaching the inquiry from another point 
of view. Much was undoubtedly due to the efforts 
of city workers of the type of Booth in London and 
many other scattered students. The classic type 
of large-scale survey employing modern methods 
was the Pittsburgh survey, followed by many 
others, usually upon a smaller scale. The survey, 
of course, contained elements of advertising, or 
publicity, or even propaganda, as well as an ele- 
ment of scientific analysis, and sometimes the ad- 
vertising features overtopped the scientific analy- 
sis, but in the main it directed attention specifically 
toward concrete factors which were observed ob- 
jectively and as far as possible measured accurate- 
ly, analyzed, and compared carefully. In the work 
of the Sage Foundation, the standards of the sur- 
vey were materially improved under systematic 
treatment.* 

The political survey developed most rapidly in 
the United States and especially in the urban com- 
munities. The large-scale losses and wastes in the 
expenditure in cities challenged attention, and spe- 

> See publications of Russell Sage Foundation, Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits. 
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cialized grafting was met by specialized analysis 
and inquiry for the purposes of community pro- 
tection. These investigations, while carried on by 
trained students of political science were usually 
conducted outside of the academic walls. The 
leader in this movement was the New York Bureau 
of Municipal 'Research, followed by many other 
similar agencies in Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and elsewhere. The political survey was the 
immediate observation of the operations of govern- 
ment combined with the effort to measure these 
operations as precisely as possible and to organize 
methods of comparison and conduct analysis of 
facts observed. This method was distinct from the 
juristic method or the historical method or the his- 
torical-comparative method in that it substituted 
actual observations of government in operation 
and made strenuous efforts toward precise meas- 
urement. These efforts were not always wholly 
successful, but at any rate they were movements 
in the direction of precision. Later, similar under- 
takings were set on foot by state governments and 
by the United States government. In England also 
national inquiries of the same character have been 
carried through on a considerable scale. 

Another group of thinkers approached the 
study of government from the point of view of psy- 
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chology, or of social psychology, bordering upon 
what might be called political psychology. Of 
these by far the most conspicuous was the English 
thinker, Graham Wallas, whose Human Nature in 
Politics, and the later and more systematic study. 
The Great Society, started a new line of political 
investigation and opened up new avenues of re- 
search. It is interesting to compare Wallas’ chap- 
ters on material and method of political reasoning 
with the famous chapters in Mill’s Logic on the 
logic of the moral sciences. 

Wallas, originally a student of the classics, later 
interested in practical political activity, reacted 
against the consideration of government in terms 
of form and structure and undertook an interpre- 
tation in terms of human nature. This method of 
inquiry seemed to involve the development of a 
type of political psychology. In his Great Society 
Wallas considered political forces as organized 
around the three fundamental factors of intelli- 
gence, love, and happiness, on the basis of which 
he endeavored to rebuild a political theory and a 
political structure. In Our Social Heritage he 
opened out still other forms of subtle analysis of 
political processes, hitherto unexplored. 

Wallas’ work was brilliant, stimulating, and 
suggestive rather than systematic. While he dis- 
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cussed the influence and importance of quantita- 
tive measurement of political phenomena, he did 
not make elaborate use of statistical data in his 
work; and while he continually emphasized the 
significance of a psychology of politics, he did not 
advance far in that direction. But on the whole 
his work was a'decided variation from that of his 
predecessors or contemporaries, and his impetus to 
a new method was a notable one. An interesting 
comparison might be made between the method of 
John Stuart Mill, that of Lord Bryce, and that of 
Graham Wallas, all significant figures in the shap- 
ing of English political thought. Walter Lippmann 
followed much the same method as his early in- 
structor, Wallas, notably in his Preface to Politics 
and in his Public Opinion^ Lippmann made wider 
use of contemporary psychological advances than 
did Wallas, however. 

There were also eclectic types of thinkers em- 
ploying several of the methods just described. 
There was no. writer who did not employ logic and 
history and comparison and analogy at various 
times. Even the most dogmatic lapsed into statis- 
tics at times, and the most Statistically inclined 
developed philosophical attitudes somewhat incon- 
sistent with the general position of the statistician. 

* Espedally chaps. xxm-xxyiiL 
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Differences in method were often differences in em- 
phasis and in degree rather than in kind. Never- 
theless, the differences were appreciable and signifi- 
cant evidences of the general tendency in methods 
of political theory. Broadly speaking, they indi- 
cate the following to be the chief lines of develop- 
ment of the study of political processes: 

1. The a priori and deductive method, down to 
1850 

2. The historical and comparative method, 
1850-1900 

3. The present tendency toward observation, 

survey, measurement, 1900 

4. The beginnings of the psychological treat- 
ment of politics 

SUMMARY OF ADVANCES AND DIFFICULTIES 

From another point of view we may summarize 
the advances in the study of politics in the period 
since the vogue of the natural-law philosophy, 
roughly speaking during the last one hundred 
years, as: 

1. The tendency toward comparison of varying 
types of political ideas, institutions, processes; to- 
ward analyzing similarities and dissimilarities. 

2. The tendency toward closer scrutiny of eco- 
nomic forces in their relation to political processes. 
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in some cases extending to the economic interpreta- 
tion of all political phenomena. In this, the rela- 
tive ease of quantitative measurement of certain 
economic facts greatly aided the process, in fact 
tending to an extension of “economic” beyond the 
ordinary usage of the term. 

3. The tendency toward the consideration of 
social forces in their relation to political processes. 
At times this took the form of a social interpreta- 
tion of all political facts. 

4. The tendency toward close examination of 
the geographical environment, and its influence 
upon political phenomena and processes. 

5. The tendency toward closer consideration of 
a body of ethnic and biological facts, in their rela- 
tion to political forces. 

6. These influences taken together set up an- 
other relationship between political phenomena 
and the whole environment, both social and physi- 
cal. Crude analogies of this kind had already been 
made by Bodin and Montesquieu, but these were 
by no means as fully developed as the later and far 
more minute and searching inquiries. 

7. The tendency to examine the genetics of 
political ideas and institutions. This was the joint 
product of history and biology with their joint em- 
phasis on the significance of historical growth and 
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development and of the evolutionary theory of 
life. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, it 
has operated powerfully upon all political thought. 

8. The joint tendency to combine a view of the 
environment (economic, social, physical) as a whole 
with the genetic or evolutionary point of view may 
be said to have effected a profound and indeed al- 
most revolutionary change in political thinking. 
Certainly this is true in comparison with the static 
doctrine of scholasticism, or with the absolutistic 
tendencies of the Naturrecht school of thought. 

9. The tendency toward more general use of 
quantitative measurement of political phenomena. 
On the one side this took the form of statistics or 
the mathematical analysis of political processes. 
The great agency through which this was brought 
about was the census, which prepared great masses 
of material for the use of the observer and the 
analyst. Two disciplines in particular were able to 
apply the quantitative methods with especial suc- 
cess. These were anthropology and psychology, 
in which domains notable advances were made in 
the direction of measurement. 

10. Political psychology was foreshadowed but 
not at all adequately developed during this time. 

These tendencies taken together may be said 
to constitute the most significant, changes in the 
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character of political thought down to the present 
day. Significant defects in the scientific develop- 
ment of the study of government are as follows: 

1. Lack of comprehensive collections of data 
regarding political phenomena, with adequate clas- 
sification and analysis. 

2. Tendency toward race, class, nationalistic 
bias in the interpretation of data available. 

3. Lack of sufficiently precise standards of 
measurement and of precise knowledge of the se- 
quence of processes. 

Some fundamental difficulties in the scientific 
study of political processes are readily discerned. 

I. The paradox of politics is that group dis- 
cipline must be maintained in order to preserve the 
life of the group against internal and external foes; 
but that rigid discipline itself tends to destroy 
those vital forces of initiative, criticism, and recon- 
struction without which the authority of the group 
must die. There must be general conformity with 
the general body of rules and regulations laid down 
by the state, otherwise there is no advance upon 
anarchy; but there must also be reasonable room 
for freedom of criticism, for protest, for suggestion 
and invention within the group. Obviously the 
position of science in this situation has often been 
a difficult one, either because of a conscious clash 
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between group interest and science, or because of 
an unconscious drift away from the lines of scien- 
tific inquiry. 

2. The difficulty of isolating political phenom- 
ena sufficiently to determine precisely the causal 
relations between them. We know that events oc- 
cur, but we find so many alternate causes that we 
are not always able to indicate a specific cause. 
For the same reason we are unable to reach an ex- 
pert agreement upon the proper or scientific policy 
to pursue, and by the same logic we are unable to 
predict the course of events in future situations. 

3. The difficulty of separating the personality 
of the observer from the social situation of which 
he is a part; of obtaining an objective attitude to- 
ward the phenomena he desires to interpret. This 
has been perhaps the chief stumbling-block in the 
evaluation of the political process. Classes and 
races and all other types of groupings put forward 
as authoritative the so-called principles which are 
the outgrowths of their special interests, uncon- 
sciously perhaps interpreting their own interests in 
terms of universal application. Thus the greater 
part of political theorizing on close analysis proves 
to be more or less thinly veiled propaganda of par- 
ticular social interests. A theory may contain an 
element of truth or science in it, but the truth will 
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be so colored by the interests of those who advance 
the particular theory that it has little genuine or 
permanent value. The opinions of the most emi- 
nent philosophers of a given race or nation regard- 
ing the merits of that race or nation are subject to 
heavy discount, almost without exception. The 
same thing may be said of the defenders of eco- 
nomic classes or of other types of groups. In the 
last hundred years, progress has been made in sep- 
arating the student of politics from his local situa- 
tion; but the livid propaganda of the war period 
and the attitude of nationalistic scientists toward 
each other indicates that, after all, relatively little 
progress has been made. Not only were political 
scientists often made propagandists, but they sub- 
ordinated the work of all other scientists to their 
purpose, namely, the advocacy and advancement 
of nationalistic claims. 

4. The difficulty of obtaining the mechanism 
for accurate measurement of the phenomena of 
politics. Until relatively recent times, most esti- 
mates had been rough and uncritical. It is only 
since the development of modern statistics that 
anything like accuracy or precision in political fact 
material was possible. Even now obstacles appar- 
ently insuperable are commonly encountered. The 
development of adequate machinery for the survey 
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of political forces is still ahead of us. Yet the devel- 
opment of mechanical devices for observation of 
facts and for their analysis does not present diffi- 
culties that cannot be overcome with sufficient 
persistence, ingenuity, and imagination. 

5. A fourth difficulty lies in the absence of what 
in natural science is called the controlled experi- 
ment. The student of physical science constructs 
a temporary hypothesis which he proceeds to verify 
if possible by processes of experiment, performed 
under his direction and control. These experiments 
he may reproduce at will until he is satisfied of the 
truth or error of his hypothesis. Such experiments, 
however, have seemed to lie beyond the reach of 
the student of political or social science. On the 
other hand, the living processes of politics are con- 
stantly going on, reproduced countless times at 
various points and in various stages of the world’s 
political activity. It is possible to draw inferences 
and to verify these inferences by repeated obser- 
vation in the case of recurring processes. This re- 
quires, however, the setting up of more precise 
machinery than has yet been invented. It is pos- 
sible that the mechanism for this process may be 
found in the development of modern psychology 
or social psychology, which seems to hold the key 
to the study of types of conduct or behavior, or in 
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statistical measurement of processes recurring over 
and over again in much the same form, and appar- 
ently in sequences that may be ferreted out, given 
sufficient acuteness and persistence. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 

With reference' to the development of political 
science in the United States, we may say that down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century there was 
no effort to systematize the study of government. 
There was the shrewdest kind of practical political 
wisdom or prudence exhibited by men of the type 
of Hamilton, Madison, Adams, and Jefferson, and 
on the juristic side by such masters as Marshall, 
Story, Webster, and Calhoun. But of organized 
scientific study there was little trace. To this we 
may make exception in John Adams’ Defense of 
the Constitutions of Government of the United States y 
and Calhoun’s Disquisition on Governments 

The founder of the systematic study of govern- 
ment was Francis Lieber, a German refugee who 
came to America in 1827. His Manual of Political 
Ethics (1838-39) and his Civil Liberty and Self Gov- 
ernment (1853) were the first systematic treatises 

^ Early types of political theory are seen in Nathaniel Chipman, 
Principles of Government (1793); F. Grimke, Considerations on the 
Nature and Tendency of Free Institutions (1848); Richard Hildreth, 
The Theory of Politics (1854). 
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on political science that appeared in the United 
States, and their influence was widespread. Lieber 
was a pupil of Niebuhr, the famous German histori- 
an, and was familiar with the German and Conti- 
nental developments of this period. After many 
vicissitudqis, he became professor of politics in Co- 
lumbia University. His characteristic achievement 
was the introduction of a form of historical and 
comparative method of inquiry into the field of 
political study.* 

The next great impetus to organized political 
inquiry came with the foundation of the Johns 
Hopkins and Columbia schools of history and polit- 
ical science. The moving spirit in the Johns Hop- 
kins movement for the scientific study of history 
was Herbert B. Adams, while the founder of the 
Columbia school of political science (1880) was 
John W. Burgess. Both of these men were trained 
in the German universities and transplanted into 
American soil the characteristic methods of their 
time. These groups laid the foundation for the 
modern system of historical and political research, 
basing them in large measure upon the develop- 
ment of what in Germany was called Staatswissen- 
schaft. Out of this movement has grown a long 
series of monographic studies in the field of gov- 

* See Miscellaneous Writings. 
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ernment and politics. The establishment of these 
research institutions was epoch-making in the 
evolution of the scientific attitude toward politi- 
cal inquiry in this country. They undertook the 
examination of comparative types of institution, 
and also undertook inquiry into the genesis of polit- 
ical forms and types. They brought to the study 
of government for the first time an impartial and 
objective attitude, and they began the construc- 
tion of certain mechanisms of inquiry. It may be 
said that they did not reckon sufficiently, at the 
outset at least, with economic and social forces 
underlying the evolution of political institutions, 
and that they did not fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of what has come to be called political and 
social psychology. These developments were re- 
served, indeed, for a later period, in which there 
came to be a fuller understanding of economic 
and social influences, and of the more subtle psy- 
chological processes underlying and conditioning 
them. 

In the meantime, a great forward step had been 
taken in the direction of scientific attainment 
through the expansion of the work of the United 
States census bureau, notably under the direction 
of the well-known economist. General Walker.* 

* See John Koren, History of Statistics, 
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This work -of governmental observation and report- 
ing had been begun with the foundation of the 
government itself, or shortly thereafter, but for 
the first half-century it made comparatively little 
progress. Under Walker, the dignity and impor- 
tance of this highly significant type of large-scale 
observation was very greatly increased. Large 
masses of comparable facts assembled with some 
degree of precision were now attainable for stu- 
dents of government and of the allied social, sci- 
ences. The American Statistical Society, first es- 
tablished in 1839, reorganized and rejuvenated 
in 1888, and gradually increased in numbers and 
in information. The statistical development in 
this country remained in a relatively undeveloped 
state, however, as is the case down to the present 
time. One of the major tasks of our political sci- 
ence is the survey of the possibilities of political 
statistics and the development of schedules for 
extending the domain of statistical information. 

The historical and comparative studies re- 
mained the dominant types in the United States 
for many years, and may be said to be in the as- 
cendency at the present time. In this group be- 
longs the bulk of the output of the scientific world. 

At the end of the period came the beginning of 
the study of forces behind government as well as 
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the forms and rules of government. The work of 
Lowell in this field was notable, but was interrupt- 
ed by his transfer to another realm of activity. 
Like Bryce and Dicey, he pointed the way to a dif- 
ferent type and spirit of inquiry, involving the 
study of the forces conditioning governmental 
activity. Like Bryce, he avowed his lack of faith 
in political principles of universal validity, but 
like Bryce he alluded on many occasions to the 
possibilities of political psychology, a domain, how- 
ever, into which neither of them entered. 

The work of Lippmann, a pupil of Wallas, in 
the approach to a study of political psychology 
has already been discussed, but may be again con- 
sidered in its local, American setting. Advancing 
from the side of government, he approaches the 
psychologist, moving forward to the position of the 
the technical analyst of human traits. 

Likewise, Herbert Croly, employing the method 
of philosophical analysis, and utilizing rich social 
and economic material as background, contribut- 
ed to a deeper and sounder understanding of 
political processes.* 

Some notable developments are discussed in 
further detail in this study. They deal with the 

*Sce The Promise of American Life, (1909); Progressive Democ- 
racy, (1914); New Republic, passim. See also H. J. Ford, The 
Natural History of the State (1915). 
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modus operandi of fact collection and analysis. 
One of them was undertaken in connection with 
the work of the law-makers of the state of Wiscon- 
sin, under the leadership of Charles H. McCarthy.* 
Another developed in connection with the activities 
of municipal government, beginning with the work 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
but later taken up in many other municipalities, 
more recently in the establishment of the Institute 
for Government Research, the National Institute 
of Public Administration, and the Institute for 
Public Service. These movements are of very 
great significance, however, in the technical de- 
velopment of the study of government, in that 
they mark the beginning of an effort to collect 
fresh material regarding the actual operation of 
political forces, and also the beginning of a more 
specific relationship between the theory and the 
practice of government. 

An acute English observer recently expressed 
the belief that in such projects as these the United 
States might be expected to blaze the trail toward 
the development of scientific social research in its 
highest form. The development of the survey, the 
tendency to observe and analyze political forces, 
the increasing appreciation of the statistical meth- 

* Sec The Wisconsin Idea, 
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od, the faint beginnings of political psychology are 
all significant advances in the development of 
political technique. 

A notable variation in the general style of study 
was the application of the doctrine of the economic 
interpretation of history to certain phases of Amer- 
ican political development. This was seen notably 
in Beard’s works on the Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution^ Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy and Economic Basis of Politics. Selig- 
man’s penetrating critique of the economic inter- 
pretation of history was a notable contribution to 
the methodology of the time. The significance of 
these studies lies in the fact that they indicated a 
tendency to go below the surface of the forms of 
government and politics, and to examine more ulti- 
mate factors and forces influencing the situation. 

Another notable development was the study of 
the American frontier by Turner, in which the in- 
fluence of the pioneer environment upon the course 
of history was portrayed. The spirit of revolt 
against the current methods of historical writing 
was most effectively represented by James H. Rob- 
inson, who broke through the conventional lines of 

* See also the much less critical study of Gustavus Myers, The 
History of the Supreme Court; also A. M. Simons, Social Forces in the 
History of the United States. 
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historical inquiry, first in his volume on The New 
History y later in his The Mind in the Making. Rob- 
inson challenged the traditional purposes of his- 
tory, writing with particular reference to the undue 
attention given to political and governmental in- 
stitutions. In his later work, he advanced a step 
farther and challenged the validity of the current 
methods of historical and social research. These 
protests seem to mark the beginning of a new type 
of historiography similar to the earlier one in its 
emphasis upon documentation, but leading out in- 
to broader ranges of what may be termed, for lack 
of a better phrase, social inquiry. Of deep signifi- 
cance was Shotwell’s History of History (1922). 

The beginning of the study of sociology in the 
United States also influences the course of the sys- 
tematic study of government.' The sociological 
studies seemed at first somewhat vague and senti- 
mental, but as time went on became more specific, 
concrete, and more methodical. In the works of 
Lester F. Ward, the pioneer of sociology in this 
country, and later Giddings, Small, Ross, Cooley, 
and others, the sociological point of view and the 
sociological method became more and more widely 
influential. Small emphasized particularly the im- 

* See Albion W. Small, Fifty Years of Sociolo^ in the United 
States. 
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portance of what he called the ‘‘social point of 
view,” by which he meant the consideration of all 
the social factors in a given situation, as distin- 
guished from the isolated or exclusive considera- 
tion of economic factors or political factors alone. 
Ross, particularly in his work on social control, 
seemed to veer over toward the study which came 
to be called social psychology. Giddings was at 
first interested in the development of the funda- 
mental factor which he called ‘‘consciousness of 
kind,” and later in efforts to introduce a degree of 
mathematical accuracy and precision into the 
measurement of social phenomena. 

The development of political economy was also 
of significance in relation to political science.’^ 
Its chief types of inquiry followed the direction of 
the classical political economy and the lines of in- 
quiry laid down by the historical school. There 
were notable evidences, however, of the develop- 
ment of statistical method in economics, even tak- 
ing the shape of mathematical economics; and 
there were the beginnings of the study of the psy- 
chology underlying economic activities. There was 
also seen, as in the study of government, the tend- 
ency toward actual observation of economic pro- 
cesses, developing into types of surveys of sets of 

* Haney, op, cit. 
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economic phenomena. Toward the end of the pe- 
riod came the powerful tendency toward vocation- 
al training for industry, and toward the develop- 
ment of business or industrial research. Broadly 
speaking, economics and politics seemed to follow 
parallel lines of advance, from the a priori method 
of the classical political economy and the natural- 
law school to historical and comparative studies of 
economics or of politics, to statistical inquiries and 
actual surveys, and on to the study of the psycho- 
logical bases of economic or political activity as 
the case might be. 



Ill 

POLITICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 

The friendship between politics and psychology 
is an old one. Politicians have always been rule-of- 
thumb psychologists, and some psychologists have 
understood the art of politics. Between the devel- 
oping science of psychology and the newer politics, 
the relationship is likely to become even more inti- 
mate in the future than in the past.* 

A look backward shows that in the earlier 
forms of political thinking there were crude types 
of psychology that are of great interest and signif- 
icance in the development of the art of political 
thinking. The ancient philosophers evidently util- 

* See the writer’s article on “The Significance of Psychology for 
the Study of Politics,’’ American Political Science Review^ XVIII, 469; 
Harold F. Gosnell, “Some Practical Applications of Psychology to 
Politics,*’ American journal of Sociology^ XXVIII, 735; Horace Kal- 
len, “Politics as Psychology,’’ American Political Science Review^ 
XVII, 1 81. 

Interesting material is contained in W. H. Rivers, Psychology and 
Politics; Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics^ and The Great 
Society. See also the reports of the Round Table on Psychology and 
Politics, American Political Science RevieWy August, 1924., and Febru- 
ary, 1925; and in the Preface to the Second Edition, pp. xvii fiP. of 
this volume. 
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ized all of the psychology that was current in the 
construction of their political systems.* 

At the basis of Plato’s political theory there 
was a form of physiological psychology. He set up 
a correlation between the head, the heart, and the 
abdomen, and the virtues of intelligence, courage, 
and moderation; and to these correspond the three 
classes, the guardians, the warriors, and the work- 
ers. Justice is the harmonious co-operation of these 
three faculties in the individual, and the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of the three classes in the society. 
This may seem more like physiology than psychol- 
ogy, but in any case it shows clearly the effort to 
set up a system of theory on a basis of physical- 
mental analogy, using such information as was then 
available. 

Aristotle abandoned the Platonic analysis and 
undertook the task of concrete observation on a 
systematic scale. Man is by nature a political ani- 
mal, and therefore the foundation of politics is the 
normal reactions of men in social life. Thus slav- 
ery is a natural institution; the family is a natural 
institution. So also the state is a natural institu- 
tion, requiring no other explanation than the ob- 
servation of human conduct. The ideal citizen and 

* A full account of the growth of psychology is given in the four 
volumes of G. S. Brett’s History of Psychology, 
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the ideal state are means between extremes, rather 
than balanced types as discussed by Plato. In 
Aristotle there is little analysis of traits, but the 
ground is prepared for the objective study of hu- 
man behavior on its political side. It would have 
been possible to take the next step in the scientific 
order and begin the systematic observation of all 
the so-called natural activities of mankind, and 
then to classify and analyze these processes more 
closely. 

Machiavelli was the next thinker to begin a 
direct observation and discussion of human polit- 
ical traits. In his examination of the methods 
and the psychological equipment of the tyrant, he 
develops the qualities of cruelty, infidelity, hypoc- 
risy, and suggests alternative types with their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, with the keenest in- 
sight into political motives and into political be- 
havior. While not as broad in his treatment of 
types as Aristotle, he excelled the Greek in his mi- 
nute analysis of a particular system, and in his por- 
trayal of the minutiae of political conduct of cer- 
tain types, notably the tyrants of his day. 

John Locke as a physician was fully abreast of 
the physiology of his day, just then beginning to de- 
velop, and as a philosopher he was fully acquaint- 
ed with the current theory of knowledge. His type 
of political philosophy was peculiar, however, in 
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that it began with a natural man in an assumed 
state of nature. The characteristics of this man 
were analyzed and described out of hand and with- 
out much regard to practical observation. The 
state of nature he had never seen, and, as he him- 
self said, history comes before records. Hence no 
one is in a position to say just what happens in an 
actual state of nature. The philosophers had not 
arrived at this stage of human development. Un- 
der such circumstances, the account of the politi- 
cal traits of men was inevitably very unsystematic, 
and indeed sometimes very naive. In general one 
divested the civil man of his civil characteristics, 
and then produced the natural man, carefully fill- 
ing him, however, with all the qualities necessary 
to bring him back again safely into civil society. 

A more elaborate system was that of Hobbes, 
who by the same method reduced man to a state 
of nature and then built him up again. Hobbes, 
however, developed an interpretation in frank 
terms of appetites and aversions, not wholly un- 
like what we sometimes call tropisms. He finds 
three causes of strife: competition, distrust, and 
glory. He also equips the natural man with a full 
set of political motives: to seek peace, self-defense, 
keeping of contracts, gratitude, complaisance, re- 
venge, cruelty, contumely, equity, and so forth. 

It is clear that the character of this process 
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made it impossible to advance rapidly in the analy- 
sis of human conduct on its political side. The 
several writers on natural law each unfolded the 
traits of the primitive man as he believed they 
should be developed, but not upon the basis of ob- 
servation. The systems developed were manu- 
factured from the thinker’s imagination of what 
men were in the time before government was es- 
tablished — a difficult condition to prove, or for 
that matter to refute, for there was no material 
for assertion or for contradiction. 

Rousseau in his earlier writings endeavored to 
describe human conduct in the precivil state, but 
in his later works undertook to interpret politics, 
not in terms of primitive origins, but in terms of 
will. The significance of will was evident through- 
out the social contract. The “general will” was a 
useful contrivance for his purposes. Will is indivisi- 
ble, he said; will is inalienable. The general will is 
consequently a much more useful conception for 
the maintenance of popular sovereignty than the 
earlier doctrines of popular rights or power, which 
might be subdivided or might be alienated. Like- 
wise, the individual will, the official will, and the 
general will may be set against each other and bal- 
anced. In emphasizing will, however, Rousseau 
started a new line of political speculation, in terms 
of a trait bordering on the domains of psychology. 
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It is plain that no scientific progress could be 
made with the methods employed by the Natur- 
recht philosophy, for the whole inquiry into politi- 
cal traits was a priori and essentially uncritical. 
Contrasted with a political theory which held that 
government and governors rested upon divine 
right, or that it was treason to think of the bases of 
government at all, the natural-law philosophy was 
an immense advance; but its limits were soon 
reached, and it was difficult to go farther without 
retracing the course of political inquiry and ad- 
vancing by some other way. 

With the utilitarians, another method of in- 
quiry was begun. The attempt to interpret politics 
in terms of an assumed state of nature was aban- 
doned, and an effort made to analyze conduct in 
terms of pleasures and pains. The hedonistic cal- 
culus superseded the speculations on the state of 
nature. The greatest good of the greatest number 
is to be the basis of legislation, and these “goods” 
are to be measured and determined by the calculus 
of pleasures and pains. Here we have the begin- 
nings of a new analysis of political and economic 
motives which proved very useful for immediate 
purposes of reform, and started an interesting line 
of observation of human motives and traits. 

Following this period, elaborate attempts were 
made, both before and especially after the Dar- 
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winian discoveries, to develop analogies between 
the state and the organism, or between the methods 
of natural science and those of politics. These have 
been well summed up in the thoroughgoing study 
made by Coker.* 

In more recent times the need of the develop- 
ment of a type of political psychology has been 
suggested by many students of politics. Thus 
Lowell says: 

The last generation has made great strides in the study of 

psychology But the normal forces that govern the 

ordinary conduct of men in their public relations have scarce- 
ly received any scientific treatment at all. In short we are al- 
most wholly lacking in a psycholc^ of parties.* 

James Bryce in all his political writings dis- 
played a keen interest in the analysis of political 
forces, and in his last work on Modem Democracies 
declared that psychology is the basis of govern- 
ment. “Politics,” said Bryce, “accordingly has its 
roots in psychology, the study (in their actuality) 

* F. W. G)ker, Organismie Theories of the State. Compare also 
David J. Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics ^ and M. M. Davis, Psy- 
chological Interpretations of Society (1909). 

* Government of England^ 1 , 449. See also his significant presiden- 
tial address on “The Physiology of Politics,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review^ IV, i-i 5, noting that “the subject lacks the first essential 
of a modern science — a nomenclature incomprehensible to educated 
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of the mental habits and vocational proclivities of 
mankind.”* 

Better known, perhaps, are the efforts of Gra- 
ham Wallas to establish the significance of psy- 
chology in the domain of political inquiry, espe- 
cially in his volumes on Human Nature and Politics 
and The Great Society. Seldom systematic in his 
work, the writings of Wallas have been suggestive 
and stimulating, and have aroused widespread in- 
terest in the fundamental basis of the study of po- 
litical phenomena. Essentially a classicist in train- 
ing and an essayist in style. Wallas found it diffi- 
cult to put into actual practice the doctrines he 
preached, and never made much use of the experi- 
mental or statistical methods. His actual contact 
with political events seems to have given him a 
sense of realities in the political world that were not 
being developed in the texts. Toward an inter- 
pretation of these realities he was groping. 

The writings of Walter Lippmann, especially 
his Public Opinion, indicate a sharp interest in the 
more minute analysis of political phenomena, best 
expressed perhaps in his discussion of the “stereo- 
types” of political personalities and governmental 
processes and events. From some of the implica- 

* I, 15. See also chap, xiii on “Traditions”; also the chapter on 
“Obedience” in Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 
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tions or applications of differential psychology 
Lippmann has reacted violently, challenging both 
the validity of the tests as such and their social 
and political interpretation, if valid. 

In recent years psychology has undergone rapid 
and marked changes. Psychology has been trans- 
formed from a largely speculative to a largely ex- 
perimental type of study, or at least is in the way 
of becoming definitely experimental. These devel- 
opments have been especially marked in physiolog- 
ical psychology, in the study of animal behavior, 
in abnormal psychology, psychiatry, psychoanal- 
ysis, in mental measurement, and in behaviorism. 
In the American Psychological Association the 
following divisions are found: general psychology, 
applied psychology, experimental psychology, 
mental measurement, comparative psychology, 
and clinical psychology. 

There is, of course, the widest diversity among 
psychologists and among scientists as to the value 
and significance of the recent advances in this field, 
and still wider difference of opinion as to the appli- 
cation of the psychological findings. A very inter- 
esting development is the recent growth of what is 
termed “applied psychology,” and its application 
to various parts of the social field.' In industry and 

* H. L. Hollingsworth, Applied Psychology. 
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in government there are many striking cases of the 
newer uses of modem psychology.* Since that time 
a notable example of the possibilities in this direc- 
tion is evident in the studies of the application of 
psychology to civil service undertaken by the In- 
stitute for Government Research and on a smaller 
scale by the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration.* It is to be presumed that these practical 
applications will continue, and with the develop- 
ment of psychology and of government will be 
found upon an increasing scale. 

The practical applications of psychology to 
politics are numerous. From time immemorial those 
who have practiced the art of political control have 
employed a rule-of-thumb form of psychology. 
The general in dealing with his army,^ the king and 
the nobility in their relations to their people, the 
political leader in his effort to sway the electorate, 
all have studied a certain kind of psychology which 
they did not call by that name.** Napoleon and 
Lincoln and Lloyd George all understood how to 

* See Harold F. Gosnell, op, cit, 

® See E. M. Martin, in Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology^ 
XIV, 376. 

3 Sec £mile Mayer, La psychologie du commandement, 

^ W. M. Conway, The Crowd; Merriam, American Party System, 
chap. ii. 
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press the secret springs of action; but theirs was 
not a transmissible art. 

Since the rise of modem psychology, the new 
methods have slowly been adopted by governments 
for a variety of purposes. In the army, in public 
administration, in the courts, the devices of mod- 
ern psychology have been found useful. Probably 
the most notable example was the use by the Unit- 
ed States government during the recent war of the 
Army Tests designed to appraise the members of 
the new force of the country. Over 1,700,000 men 
were given the Alpha or Beta test, with many in- 
teresting results.' Notwithstanding the violent 
controversies that have raged around the inter- 
pretation of this study, it remains an impressive 
example of the practical use of a psychological de- 
vice for purposes of political control.* 

On a much more limited scale use has been 
made of psychological tests in civil-service exami- 
nations, either for the selection of various grades 
of clerks or for the rating of police officers.* These 

* These are best given in the Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XV, Psychological Examining in the United States Army, 

* Compare Mayer, op, cit,, for the efforts of the French command 
during the war. 

^ See also publications of the Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, passim. 
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experiments have been only tentative, but they 
have a value as an illustration of the tendency to 
apply the psychological method to the problems 
of government. That the use of psychological 
measurements in this held is likely to develop seems 
very probable. 

Much wider use of modem psychology or of 
psychiatry has been made by the courts in the con- 
duct of cases. A very considerable number of 
courts are now equipped with psychopathic lab- 
oratories in which various forms of examination 
are given for the purpose of aiding the court in 
making decisions. The value of these helps in deal- 
ing with the problem of the juvenile is now scarcely 
contested, although there is still opposition in the 
case of adults. Likewise in the determination of 
responsibility for crime, the alienist and the psy- 
chiatrist have been made factors of great signifi- 
cance, although their position is by no means clear- 
ly defined at present. 

Suggestions have been made as to the impor- 
tance of more scientific analysis of evidence pre- 
sented in court, but thus far almost no steps have 
been taken in this direction. What the future 
holds here is purely speculative, although not with- 
out interest to those who look ahead into the future 
of our juristic machinery. Whether modern meth- 
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ods may not revolutionize the standard procedure 
of ascertaining the truth by the process of oral ar- 
gument is of course a question which cannot now 
be answered- The legal rules of evidence have been 
built up through long years of trial and error and 
neither will nor should be given up unless it is 
clearly shown that a superior method is available. 
For this the psychologist is not prepared, and per- 
haps may never be. 

In the army, in the court, in the administra- 
tion, in the various forms of custodial institution, 
in the school, the modern methods of psychology 
have penetrated, with varying success. The indi- 
cations are that other and more notable advances 
will be made with the development of psychology 
in other lines. Enough has been indicated to show 
that the practical relations between politics and 
psychology are not only those of the older rule of 
thumb, but also tend to follow the lines of scientific 
advance. 

One of the phases of psychology that has at- 
tracted the widest attention is that of mental meas- 
urement, and that because of the numerous gener- 
alizations that have been drawn from some of the 
tests that have been made. Education, citizenship, 
immigration, democracy all are vitally affected by 
some of the conclusions that have been drawn from 
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the work of mental testing, whether rightly or 
wrongly. It must be said, however, that most of 
the dogmatic assertions regarding the bearing of 
differential psychology on democracy have been 
made by those who were neither students of gov- 
ernment nor of psychology, and consequently not 
qualified to deal with either subject, to say noth- 
ing of the far more difficult problem of applying 
one to the other. 

The validity of the mental measurement proc- 
ess has been seriously called in question by many 
in the field of professional psychology. Whether 
the measurements test ability any more accurately 
than records of performance or achievement; just 
what quality it is that they really test; the limita- 
tion of the validity of the tests either because of 
their verbalism or their adaptation to special sets 
of circumstances, as the schools — all these are tech- 
nical challenges made by technicians, and I shall 
not undertake to discuss them here.* Questions 
affecting the application of these tests to govern- 
ment and to education have been sharply raised 
in the acrimonious controversy between Terman 
and Lippmann, and also between Whipple and 

^ An interesting analysis of the meaning of these tests is given by 
F. N. Freeman, “A Referendum of Psychologists,” Century Magamne^ 
December, 1923. 
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Bagley.* It is, of course, impossible and unneces- 
sary to follow these controversies through all of 
their logical and psychological windings here. It 
is perhaps sufficient to point out for the purpose of 
this inquiry: 

1. The tests thus far made do not show whether 
the “intelligence” rated is the product of environ- 
mept and training, or whether it is a characteristic 
unalterably fixed at birth, and either not subject to 
modification or to very slight modification. 

2. These tests do not show, thus far, the rela- 
tion between the differentials in intelligence and 
the kind of capacity that is essential for the pur- 
poses of political co-operation and organization in 
governmental association. 

It must, of course, be recognized that there is 
still an unsolved problem arising, in part, from the 
fact that geneticists and environmentalists are 
carrying on types of work of a highly technical 
kind, but very inadequately co-ordinated, and 
therefore relatively unfruitful in certain directions. 
Nor are we yet informed as to the transmission of 
acquired characterisrics. Until some of the funda- 
mental situations in this controversial field are set- 

* G. M. Whipple, ‘The Intelligence Testing Program and the 
Objectors G)n8dentioii8 and Otherwise/* School and Society^ XVII, 
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tled> it will be difficult to draw dogmatic conclu- 
sions regarding the complex political and social 
characteristics of mankind. 

Both of these limitations are important con- 
siderations in applying psychological conclusions 
to the problems of political science. Obviously, if 
general intelligence is a product in great measure 
of social environment and training, or if the gen- 
eral intelligence measured has no very intimate re- 
lation to political intelligence and capacity, the 
tests have a relatively different significance. 

It is, broadly speaking, difficult to discover 
thus far any conflict between differential psychol- 
ogy and democracy, in any sound interpretation 
of the theory of either; but that will be considered 
in another place, and time does not permit ex- 
tended discussion on this occasion. The rdle of in- 
heritance in predetermining social and political 
traits, as far as our knowledge goes, seems less sig- 
nificant than the part played by social training 
and environment. In all probability many of the 
political characteristics of various groups do not 
go back far in biological inheritance, but are the 
products of a generation of sophistication in the 
habits of a particular group. That political ability 
or capacity is packed in the original chromosomes, 
as some hasten to conclude, and transmitted 
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from generation to generation, we have yet to 
prove, if it can be proven at all. Most of what has 
been written thus far about race political charac- 
teristics is twaddle or transparent propaganda, 
which should deceive no one not under the spell of 
some form of political hysteria. But if it be shown 
that political ability follows any such fixed laws, 
it may then be possible to ascertain what these laws 
are, determine the conditions under which ability 
or the lack of it arises, and shape the course of the 
race accordingly. Eugenics is racing along as fast 
as mental measurement, and may keep pace with it. 

If we reach a point where by scientific process 
we can breed and train what types of man we 
would, it does not seem that we should breed and 
train 3 per cent of geniuses and 97 per cent of mor- 
ons. We should probably contrive a more balanced 
society^ with some in advance and some a little be- 
hind, with plenty of room for variation in the freak 
and sport, but leaving the mass of human beings 
on something like a democratic basis. There are 
myriad lines of development open to men and wom- 
en, and the leaders and followers in one cycle need 
not be those in all cycles of advancement and pre- 
ferment. Hence, men may be simultaneously su- 
perior and inferior in many ways and relations, 
commanding or leading here and following or obey- 
ing there. 
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Of course, if there are hereditary variations so 
deeply rooted that they can never be changed, so 
specifically political as to be significant, we must 
accept them as a new form of political fatalism. 
The biologist or the psychologist will have brought 
about what Plato said must be taught in his system 
once and for all, the divine lie as to the origin of 
inequality and the basis of status. In the mean- 
time we need not take too seriously the lies that 
are not divine. 

Mental testing is not the only part of the psy- 
chological field that touches upon politics. Psy- 
choanalysis and psychiatry have an important 
bearing upon certain phases of political life and 
conduct. Physicians have learned much from the 
study of the abnormal type, and possibly students 
of politics might profit likewise by similar types of 
study. In criminology it is true that important use 
has been made of this principle, and it is significant 
that great progress has been made by reason of the 
insights thus obtained. Every court and every cus- 
todial institution recognizes this fact in the most 
evident manner. In the other fields of government 
we havtf not made equal use of this possibility. We 
have, to be sure, some studies of the boss and the 
grafter, and occasionally a pseudoanalysis of the 
radical or the rebel or the conservative; but these 
inquiries leave much to be desired in the way of 
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thoroughgoing and scientific analysis. Sharp anal- 
ysis of subnormal and supernormal types of citizen 
and official might yield useful results in the under- 
standing, not only of the abnormal, but also of the 
normal type of citizen. A shallow and speculative 
form of political psychiatry would, of course, be 
of little value, except for the sensation-monger, 
but careful collaboration with the psychiatrists 
might enable us to understand better some of the 
significant phases of our civil life; and we might in- 
clude the physician, as well, in the combination. 
In judicial and criminological work, in the treat- 
ment of defectives and dependents, there can be no 
doubt that the use of the psychiatrist will be very 
greatly extended and increased in social and politi- 
cal significance. 

From a scientific and from a practical point of 
view it is important to keep our eyes open to the 
large possibilities in the co-ordination of medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, and political science. Out 
of such a series of converging interests and disci- 
plines there may come types of social diagnosis 
and prognosis that may have far-reaching conse- 
quences in human behavior, and which may vastly 
increase the possibility of intelligent social control. 
In modern communities these factors are some- 
what loosely organized at present, but they contmn 
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potentialities that cannot be overlooked; and like- 
wise in the scientific field> there are highly inter- 
esting \dstas of progress in this direction. 

Another significant field is that of animal be- 
ha\dor and of child behavior. The study of the sub- 
human types and the facts of their organization 
and association have been partly developed, and 
hold fascinating possibilities for the student of gov- 
ernment. Forms of order and precedence were es- 
tablished in animal groups long before the state ap- 
peared, and in these early types may be seen signif- 
icant forecasting of the homo politicus as he later 
appears in the course of evolution.* 

Likewise in the study of the child are found op- 
portunities for the observation of the political atti- 
tudes and interests of the later citizen. Here on a 
simple scale are written large many of the char- 
acteristics that later become effective in social and 
political life. Judging from a few inquiries that it 
has been possible to make, and others forecasted, 
the examination of the rise and development of the 
political ideation and the political behavior of the 
child has in store for us much of value in the scien- 
tific understanding of the adult idea and conduct. 
In the juvenile group, furthermore, we may readily 
observe the forces that create, modify, and destroy 

* W. M. Wheeler, Social Life Among Insects, 
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the earlier types of belief or behavior. This is an 
unexplored field of which it is necessary to speak 
with reserve, but it appears to contain material of 
the very greatest value for the searching study of 
political and social control. And we cannot say 
that we do not have facilities for observation. 

Another important aspect of the case is the re- 
lation between psychology and social psychology. 
Thus far, studies have been made chiefly of the re- 
sponse of the individual to external stimuli. But 
it will not be long before the question will arise as 
to the nature of these stimuli, the nature of the 
groups or the associations out of which the individ- 
ual comes and which in large measure shape him. 
In short, we deal not merely with individuals in 
studying the whole process, but with groups of in- 
dividuals or societies of individuals; and we must 
deal with the relations between individuals and 
groups, and between groups. We must deal with 
sets of relations which are as real and as capable of 
study as the reactions of the individual alone* We 
are studying tropisms of various types, or responses 
of various types, and these are social as well as in- 
dividual. At. this point experimental psychology 
will come into contact with social psychology, 
which has started at the other end of the line and 
approaches individualistic psychology. Unfortu- 
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nately, social psychology has, thus far, made rela- 
tively little progress in the direction of experimen- 
tal work. It has often been content to dwell in the 
field of speculation in relation to the nature of the 
social organism or social soul or spirit, much of 
which is metaphysical, or, as Dunlap puts it, meta- 
biological in character, and relatively unfruitful of 
development. In other cases the social psycholo- 
gist has advanced only as far as certain large cate- 
gories, such as imitation, suggestion, consciousness 
of kind, conflict, compromise, and many others of 
similar type. In other instances, instincts have 
served the same purpose.* While these analyses 
have often been suggestive and stimulating, they 
have not led much beyond this stage, and it may 
well be that they are not likely to do so. 

Up to the present time, it must be conceded 
that the development of social psychology has left 
much to be desired. It is, in the main, still in tran- 
sition from the old-time philosophy to the newer 
and more concrete experimental type of science. 
It is evident that the relation between political 
problems and those of social psychology is very in- 
timate, and that the maturity of social psychology 
contains great promise for the students of what 
may be termed political psychology. The relations 

^ See L. L. Bernard’s careful study. Instinct, 
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between men in the political process are not in- 
di’ndual primarily, but social. They are reactions, 
responses, tropisms that are the result of social sit- 
uations and of social training and experience. To 
study them as if men existed in a vacuum is to 
study man as ineffectively as those who wrote elab- 
orate but sterile treatises upon the state of nature 
and the natural man in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. It is especially deplorable that 
the use of precise measurement in social psychology 
has been so largely neglected, and that the con- 
trolled group has been so little utilized for purposes 
of experiment. 

It may be asked. Is it not possible that the real 
relationship of students of politics is with biology 
or neurology rather than with psychology? Do we 
yet know what changes may be wrought in the in- 
dividual through biological modification or through 
biochemistry? How far may attitudes and behav- 
ior be influenced or determined by biochemical proc- 
esses which we do not yet thoroughly understand, 
as for example through modification of glands, 
physiological functions, or neural mechanisms? To 
what extent is it possible to condition and deter- 
mine these attitudes by conscious biological or 
biochemical processes? Is it possible that we may 
make a leader or a rebel, or a good citizen, or a war- 
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like attitude^ or a pacific attitude, by biological or 
biochemical process? 

May political methods in time be materially 
modified by any of these processes which confessed- 
ly are still vague and ill understood? These proc- 
esses are now so little understood as to be of little 
practical value for the study of politics. But they 
are being studied with great intensity, and it is by 
no means improbable that very remarkable progress 
may be made here in the not distant future.* If, as, 
and when they appear, it will be necessary to deal 
with them, and it is not impossible that they may 
play a significant r 61 e in the politics of some future 
time. It is by no means out of the question that 
they may develop more fundamental conditions 
than are disclosed by any of the processes of psychol- 
ogy. Already we recognize the influence of physio- 
logical conditions upon individuals, and govern our- 
selves accordingly in fixing legal responsibility and 
punishment. The scrutiny of biological conditions 
underlies modern theories of criminology, and it 
may well be extended, as knowledge of these proces- 
ses expands, to other situations in political society. 
They may underlie leadership and servility, radi- 

* A. E. Davies, “The Influence of Biology on the Development of 
Modern Psychology in America/* Psychological Retfiew, XXX (1923), 

164-75- 
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cal and conservative, aristocrat and democrat, 
good and bad citizen, and a wide variety of politi- 
cal attitudes and types of behavior. We can by no 
means ignore their basic relation to the funda- 
mentals of political conduct. Crudely suggested in 
the early studies, of Plato, they have largely been 
neglected in the subsequent studies of political life 
and behavior. 

In a practical way we have long been familiar 
with the effect of such devices as the war dance, 
the pipe of peace, the political rally. We know that 
the “bad” boy may be suffering from bad teeth, 
or may be hungry; we are aware that very simple 
operations or changes may work large changes in 
the conduct of individuals or perhaps, on a larger 
scale, of groups. But the scientific possibilities in 
this domain are largely unexplored. 

The question may be raised. At what points is 
there most likely to be contact between psychology 
and political science? No one can, with any degree 
of confidence, forecast the development of either 
science during the next generation, but neverthe- 
less certain probabilities exist, and to some of these 
attention may profitably be directed. These prob- 
abilities or possibilities lie along the borderland 
between psychology and politics. 

It seems probable that mental measurement 
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will be still further developed, to include not only 
what is now called intelligence, but other qualities, 
as disposition or temperament. It is possible that 
we may find room here for political qualities and 
characteristics of certain kinds. Moore’s study of 
aggressiveness, Pressey’s studies of temperament, 
Downey’s tests of will and determination are in- 
teresting examples of this. Further studies of judg- 
ment, insight, balance, leadership, conformity, and 
so on may be developed with time and patience, 
and if worked out will throw much light on the 
characteristics of the political man. The political 
scientist and the psychologist may readily co-oper- 
ate at this point, one suggesting the qualities it is 
desired to analyze, and the other supplying the 
mechanism for measurement. Of course a political 
scientist trained in measurement could himself 
carry through the testing process, which after all is 
a relatively new one without the long history of 
some other techniques. There is hope that in this 
field of analysis of traits and qualities interesting 
and important discoveries may be made in the 
course of a little time. Closely connected with this 
work is the study of attitudes of the individual. 
Significant illustrations of this are the recent stud- 
ies of Hornell Hart in the field of international atti- 
tudes. Many other forms of analysis of this general 
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type may readily be instituted and are likely to be 
forthcoming in the near future. 

Another significant field where early contact is 
likely is the study of political interests. These may 
be examined with reference to their direction and 
strength, and also with regard to their genetics. 
At what time and under what situations do politi- 
cal interests arise, how are they manifested, and 
under what situations do they acquire strength and 
direction? Some pertinent inquiries have been 
made on a small scale in this direction, and with 
good results. On a larger scale such investigations 
might help us materially in our understanding of 
the political man and of the motivation of political 
conduct. What are the factors that create political 
interest or activity, or tend to destroy or modify it ? 
To what extent may these factors be controlled or 
modified? What is the relation of political inter- 
ests to other social interests and to other factors 
in the individual’s composition? 

Here two suggestions may be made with a view 
to strengthening the inquiry. One is that patterns 
of traits, habits, responses, behavior may be traced, 
and in this way political personalities may be chart- 
ed out in some detail. It is by no means always 
true that a single trait characterizes the man or the 
group, but rather a series of traits in combination. 
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or a series of combinations of traits. The knowl- 
edge of this plan or pattern aids in understanding 
the general direction and speed of the type. It is 
possible to select the type of the man or group in 
such fashion as to surpass any present system of 
appraisal of political types. What we now know 
about the conservative, or the radical, or the liber- 
al, or the rebel, or the aristocrat, or the democrat, 
or any one of many other types may be much more 
definite if time is taken to make the tedious but 
indispensable survey preliminary to the conclusion. 
Both Plato and Aristotle undertook the analysis in 
crude form thousands of years ago, but their task 
has never been continued in the light of modern 
facilities for observation and analysis. 

In the next place, it is possible to set up many 
forms of correlations between individual traits, 
group traits, or individual or group patterns, on 
the one hand, and other factors that are measur- 
able and comparable. Sex, race, economic status, 
education, mobility, physical and mental qualities 
are only a few of the facts that may be related to 
the qualities in question, or the types of behavior 
under consideration. Under what circumstances, 
in other words, do the diflFerentials in political 
character or conduct develop? In what ways may 
character and conduct be modified and adapted by 
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shifting the circumstances? Repeated observa- 
tions and analyses of this type ought to reveal more 
than we now know of the situations under which 
political characteristics are shaped and reshaped. 

In fact, the way is open to large-scale statistical 
studies and correlations of political conduct, with 
a rich variety of types of physical, psychical, and 
social fact, both on the side of heredity and of envi- 
ronment, and in the light of the relations between 
them. There seems to be no limit to the points of 
approach to this inquiry, and there seems to be an 
indefinite possibility of obtaining scientific knowl- 
edge of how the political man is really constituted 
and modified. 

As social psychology develops, the whole study 
will be correspondingly enriched by the addition of 
the analysis of groups, of group relations and indi- 
vidual-group relations, and indeed the whole inter- 
locking series of cycles in the complex social proc- 
ess. Discussion of whether the group is or is not 
an organism, or is or is not an entity or a reality, or 
has or has not a soul or a spirit will not advance us 
much farther or faster now than in the Middle 
Ages. But intensive studies of community organi- 
zation, in which units of measurement and com- 
parison are employed, will promote the under- 
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standing of the social process with which the politi- 
cal process is so intimately bound up. 

In recent conferences on the relationship of 
politics and psychology, many suggestions have 
been made regarding specific lines of inquiry offer- 
ing promise of scientific achievement.' It is 
urged that collections be made of political biog- 
raphies and autobiographies. Personal observa- 
tion, introspective analysis, narratives and ac- 
counts of all types are the indispensable material 
out of which political science may be built. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have only the scantiest 
store of material of this type in specific case form, 
available for scientific study. The mere collection 
and analysis of such material is not perhaps essen- 
tially scientific, but it will bear fruit in suggestions 
of the very highest value for further inquiry. Out 
of such material should come suggestions and in- 
sights, hypotheses, of the very greatest value in 
opening out new lines of inquiry, in developing new 
methods of attack on the problem of the human 
political personality and conduct. This work may 
represent the pre-Darwinian stage in the evolution 
of science, but it is apparently a necessary and in- 

* See American Political Science Review^ February, 1914, 1925, 
and passim. 
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eatable one. Suggestions developed as a result of 
such collections of material might be taken up by 
psychologists or by students of politics, or by both, 
but either is likely to be aided by the presence of an 
abundant store of such data. 

The specific types of inquiry suggested included 
a wide range of topics in which it seems probable 
that fruitful experiments might be made, and in 
fact a number of them are under way at the present 
time. Among the more significant of the fields in- 
dicated were those concerning change of opinion 
as influenced by persuasive material of various 
kinds, and the effect of various factors such as 
nationality, race, sex in affecting willingness to 
change or rate or direction of change. Studies of 
public opinion and of various forms of propaganda 
were also suggested as likely to develop valuable 
results. Analyses of leadership might also be fol- 
lowed through by psychologists and students of 
politics working together.* Studies of the traits of 
citizenship* and analysis of political vices and vir- 
tues lend themselves to certain types of scientific 
study. Obviously the significance of these con- 
ferences did not lie in the discovery of finalities in 
methods of approach, but in the beginnings of the 

' See the writer’s Introduction to Gosnell’s Boss Platt, 

* See D. S. Snedden, Civic Education, 
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necessary process of attention to more strictly 
scientific method. 

These are, of course, only types of inquiry, and 
merely indicate a long list of possibilities. The psy- 
chology of the parliamentary and electoral proc- 
esses, many psychological aspects of administra- 
tion, the analysis of many juristic situations — 
these present interesting fields of inquiry and may 
well be made the subjects of examination in the 
near future. 

From a scientific point of view the advantage of 
such inquiries is twofold. They make possible the 
construction of comparable units of measured ac- 
tion, and they set up specific and minute studies of 
political behavior. These are, therefore, if properly 
conducted, double advances toward intensity of 
inquiry and toward results that are comparable. 
They contain elements of great value in the devel- 
opment of political measurement and comparison, 
out of which the knowledge of relations may be 
derived and from which a science of politics may be 
built. 

It is clearly evident that it is desirable and in- 
dispensable to develop a much more intensive 
study of human nature on its political side, and 
that psychology offers one way of analysis that 
seems to hold rich possibilities. This need not and 
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will not be the only type of analysis, but it seems 
likely to give to politics many interesting and im- 
portant lines of advance. Human nature, the terra 
incognita of the political and social philosophers, 
may be more fully explored than has hitherto been 
possible. Whether psychology becomes a general 
science of human behavior or, like statistics, a 
method of approach and inquiry in the hands of 
students of government, industry, and education, 
is relatively unimportant in view of the goal which 
is in view — the understanding of political and so- 
cial relations. 

In this work the practical co-operation of stu- 
dents of politics and of psychology may be of the 
very highest value. The student of politics is not, 
as a rule, master of the psychological technique 
just now in the process of development, and on the 
other hand the psychologist has not perfected his 
mechanism, nor is he usually very fully informed 
upon the problems of the political scientist. The 
psychologist cannot at one and the same time lay 
down the canons of industry, of government, of 
education, mores, and morals. He will seek the co- 
operation of students in the several disciplines upon 
which his science borders, or where his inquiries 
lead. The farthest-seeing psychologists are fully 
aware that they cannot go where they would like 
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without the fullest study and development of the 
social and political implications of the human na- 
ture they have undertaken to study. Furthermore, 
psychological technique is still largely in the mak- 
ing, and special forms and applications are likely 
to spring up in several parts of the field, as in in- 
dustry, education, and government. 

It may be said that the lines of inquiry sug- 
gested are not appropriate for political scientists, 
because they carry us out of our accustomed terri- 
tory, and we may be lost in the desert. The same 
thing may be said with equal pertinence of the psy- 
chologist dealing with such material. In any case 
a certain number of explorers must always be lost, 
especially if they advance too far or too fast. It is 
not, after all, of primary importance whether we 
call the work psychological or political, or both, 
but it is of fundamental importance that it be done 
by someone, however named. Politics cannot live 
and flourish upon the abstractions surviving from 
the natural-lawphilosophy,or the historical roots of 
institutions (which are not without nourishment), 
or the stimulations of legal logic. If politics is not 
to be the residuum left after all ascertainable facts 
have been exhausted, or the literary rationaliza- 
tions of those who have or seek power, so well ex- 
emplified in the funeral orations of Bossuet, it must 
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adapt itself progressively to the new intellectual 
technique of the time. During the last century 
politics learned to take cognizance of great histori- 
cal, economic, and social forces, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries much neglected. This 
was a memorable achievement. It is equally neces- 
sary now to examine the new insights into human 
nature offered by modern science working in psy- 
chology and biology and other fields. The new poli- 
tics will be a synthesis of many elements now found 
in the older and in the newly developing disciplines. 
Of fundamental significance is the new point of 
view and the new/nethod afforded by what we call 
psychology; and politics can no more ignore it than 
we can ignore history or economics in their respec- 
tive fields. What we are really striving to achieve 
is neither psychology nor psychiatry as such, nor 
biology as such, nor history as such, nor economics 
as such, nor statistics as such, but the development 
of scientific method in the observation, measure- 
ment, and comparison of political relations. 

Wherever we find comrades in this quest for 
truth — and is not the search for realities in the social 
field the greatest need of our day ? — why not wel- 
come them and catch step vdthout examining too 
closely or too long their pedigrees or their pass- 
ports? 



IV 

POLITICS AND NUMBERS 

There are doubtless many to whom the topic 
“Politics and Numbers” suggests the tax rate or 
the election returns, numerical analyses familiar to 
many groups in every community. To others, “po- 
litical” statistics may recall the juggling and adroit 
manipulation of half-understood facts. Others may 
see in politics and statistics the exact antipodes — 
a world of inexact opinion and a world of precise 
measurement, separated by a great and impassable 
gulf. 

However this may be, politics and numbers 
have been intimately associated for many centuries 
of their common existence. Numbers at the outset 
were magic symbols, with a mystical potency of 
their own, a spell that might greatly influence gov- 
ernmental relations.* Plato declared that the num- 
ber of citizens in the ideal state should be 5040, be- 
cause this number was exactly divisible by 59 di- 
visors, and therefore possessed magical qualities. 

‘ “Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast; for it is the number of a man; and his number 
is six hundred three score and six’* (Rev. 
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He demonstrated that the tyrant was 729 times 
less happy than the just ruler, because this figure 
is the cube of 9. As tyranny is the perversion of 
the three qualities of intelligence, courage, and 
moderation, this gives the cube, of course. This is 
a case of Egyptian mathematics operating on the 
mind of the learned Greek. The otherwise wise 
and judicious Bodin, in the sixteenth century, 
likewise resorted to the mysticism of numbers to 
support his political conclusions.^ 

The early writers upon politics, however, made 
little use of numbers in drawing their political prin- 
ciples. Their chief method was that of logic or of 
observation of common occurrences, and the mass- 
ing of figures in support of a contention was for- 
eign to their style of argument. None of the later 
writers of the major significance of Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau employs in consideration of politi- 
cal problems any array of figures. Their works are 
almost barren of reference to quantitative measure- 
ment of political events. The lawyers used the log- 
ic of the law, the logicians the refinements of dia- 
lectics, the historians the citations of chronology, 
but only a few references were made to measure- 
ments of the political data they were discussing 
with such power and eloquence. Philosophy, the 
Fathers, history, the Roman law, the Scriptures 
^ Book IV, chap. ii. 
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are all familiarly encountered, but not the detailed 
tables of figures with which we are now familiar. 
Had there been a disposition to employ them, the 
collections of data that we now call statistics would 
have been largely wanting. 

The method most commonly employed in poli- 
tics has been that of observation, development of 
shrewd hypothesis, and attempts at verification by 
observation, but without any special effort in the 
direction of numerical or statistical analysis. This 
is the way by which Aristotle, Machiavelli, Bodin, 
Montesquieu, Bagehot, Bryce, and others endeav- 
ored to arrive at political conclusions. Very often 
they reached results that are attributable to the in- 
sight of a skilled observer. They might almost be 
called political psychiatrists. 

Thus Aristotle says: “There are two parts of 
good government: one is the actual obedience of 
citizens to the laws; the other part is the goodness 
of laws which they obey.” 

“As virtue is necessary in a republic, and in a 
monarchy, honor,” Montesquieu finds, ‘ ‘so fear is 
necessary in a despotic government.” 

Rousseau observed: “The strongest man is 
never strong enough to be always master, unless 
he transforms his power into right, and obedience 
into duty.” 

Hobbes declares that “reputation of power, is 
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power; because it draws with it adherence of those 
that need protection.” 

Machiavelli observes: “And let it be noted that 
there is no more delicate matter to take in hand, 
nor more dangerous to conduct, nor more doubtful 
in its success, than to set up as a leader in the in- 
troduction of changes. For he who initiates will 
have for his enemies all those who are well off under 
the existing order of things and only lukewarm 
supporters in those who might be better off under 
the new.” 

Out of political practice there has developed a 
long series of political maxims, sayings, proverbs 
that are often of very great value in the art of poli- 
tics. For example, the significance of “modera- 
tion,” so strongly stressed by Aristotle and later 
by Bagehot, who used the term “illogical modera- 
tion.” The importance of the adaptation of the 
form of government to the characteristics of the 
people who are to use it is another observation em- 
phasized by Aristotle, Montesquieu, Bodin, Bryce, 
and others. Other instances are the dangers of ex- 
cessive division of power and responsibility on the 
one hand and the dangers of excessive centraliza- 
tion of authority on the other — a theme of numer- 
ous political observers, made the basis of many 
systems of political rhythm or balance of powers. 
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The combination of good will and ruthless power 
which is so often found in government, whether of 
the tyrant, the boss, or the popular leader of the 
type of Lenin or Mussolini, has frequently been 
commented upon by the students and observers of 
political events. How to avoid enemies, and how 
to make the most of them when they arise, has 
often been considered by students of govern- 
ment. 

These are only a few of the many types of po- 
litical wisdom that are found throughout political 
science and practical statesmanship, without much 
regard to time or place — universal maxims of value 
everywhere, with variations and amplifications to 
suit the necessities of special situations in various 
groups and situations, yet with many maxims com- 
mon to all. 

There is indeed a very considerable body of 
political lore, made up of the accumulated obser- 
vations of generations of statesmen and political 
philosophers, which could be brought together in a 
manual of the art of government, if anyone desired 
to do so. Some of the earlier manuals assembled for 
the use of heirs apparent are good examples, as Le 
TSlSmaque, compiled by Bishop F6nelon in 1699 
for the young Bourbon who was to ascend the 
throne. A modern manual would differ somewhat. 
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but would not be impossible to construct from the 
sayings of the elder statesmen and the savants.' 

Shrewd insights of this nature are found every- 
where in human life. In medicine, in business, in 
prospecting for oil or water or minerals, the 
“hunches” or insights of specially gifted persons, 
or those with wider range of observation, are of 
great significance everywhere. But with the rise 
of scientific methods these are supplemented by 
more systematic observation and more precise 
measurement and more intelligent analysis, on the 
basis of which new “insights” again develop. In 
medicine, a definite technique develops which re- 
places the older methods of the medicine men. The 
search for water or oil is carried on by the skilled 
geologist. The guess or hunch is everywhere sup- 
planted by the measurement and the analysis. Not 
that the insight vanishes, but that a certain field 
is taken over by the scientist, and the man with 
the hunch or the art moves on. 

In the political field the same process is slowly 
developing, although resisted here more stubbornly ’ 

* See the interesting study of Champernowne, The Boss; Aris- 
totle’s chapters on how to maintain the different kinds of govern- 
ment; Machiavelli’s famous discussion of the methods by which the 
tyrant might maintain his authority. The Germans term this general 
problem the Makrobiotik of the state, the art of preserving and per- 
petuating power. 
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than elsewhere perhaps. One of the earlier ad- 
vances toward political precision is seen in the law, 
where definition and logical analogy play so large a 
part. Accuracy is obtained or approximated by 
sharp definition of the terms employed and by close 
analogical reasoning from them.' This is by no 
means quantitative measurement, since it turns 
largely upon the verbalisms employed and upon 
the analogies set up. It is indicative, however, of a 
stage of advance in human thinking about social 
relations. A procedure, a mechanism, and a logic 
is set up in place of force, irregularity, and incon- 
sistency, however much the procedure may be 
overlaid with transparent rationalization of power 
groups. Many aspects of law in relation to social 
control are indeed not unlike the early relations of 
medicine to religion. 

Some have supposed that the difficulties of poli- 
tics might largely be obviated by sharper definition 
of terms, so that the shifting and confusing use of 
such words as “liberty” and “justice” might be 
avoided. Lewis’* remarks on the use and abuse of 
some political terms are an interesting example of 
an effort to put an end to doubt and difficulty in 
the domain of the political. Unfortunately for 

* Wurzel, in The Science of Legal Methods 

• Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms (1832), 
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Lewis* plan, his definitions and discriminations 
were not accepted, and the formation of new phras- 
es went merrily on. While the desirability of more 
precise use of terms is universally admitted, it is 
clear that no such general agreement as Lewis 
sought is possible, nor would it continue if it were 
reached. Terms often come to have a symbolic 
value, which may produce direct and perceptible 
effects upon masses of people, but the scientific 
question is what is the fundamental basis of this 
effect, rather than the form of the verbalism itself. 

The rise of statistical measurement is relatively 
recent in the history of the world, and is in fact the 
creation of the nineteenth century. Originally sta- 
tistics were concerned primarily with governmental 
affairs; literally, statistics had to do with the state.^ 
The beginnings of modern statistical method are 
commonly traced to the eminent Belgian student, 
Adolphe Quetelet, who laid the foundations of mod- 
em quantitative measurement in the social field.' 
Since his time rapid progress has been made in the 

> See Achenwall, Abriss der neuesten Staaiswissenschaft (1749)9 
deri^ng the term from statista^ a statesman. G>mpare William Petty^ 
Folitical Arithmetic (1690). 

•* See Hankin*s monograph, Adolphe ^etelet; Bowley, The Meat* 
urement of Social Phenomena; John Koren, The History of Statistics; 
also Westergaard, **Scope and Method of Statistics,** Quarterly Pub^ 
lications of the American Statistical Association^ XV, 225-91. 
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development of the technique of the measurement of 
social phenomena. In the economic field, the pecuni- 
ary and profit-making system with its large-scale 
methods and quantity production was favorable to 
the minute measurement in terms of money of var- 
ious economic processes ; and very rapid advance has 
been made in the perfection of the measuring ma- 
chinery. Accountancy and later cost accountancy 
led to the close analysis of fiscal operations, and to 
significant advances in the extent and precision of 
measurement. The index number,* the busihess 
cycle, and even the business forecast, with its ob- 
vious imperfections, are examples of the strong 
tendency toward quantitative measurement in the 
use of economic data. 

In the social field important uses of the new 
method were also devised and applied, notably in 
the studies made by Le Play of the urban com- 
munity* and later by Booth of the submerged tenth 

* See Fisher^ The Making of Index Numbers, chap. xii. See also 
Moore^ 'The Mathematical Complement to Economics/’ ^arterly 
Journal of Economics, XXIII, i; Persons and others, Business Fore- 
easting. The Trend of Economics, ed. R. G. Tugwell, contains signifi- 
cant articles by W. C. Mitchell on "The Prospects of Economics," 
and F. C. Mills "On Measurement in Economics." Cf. Bibliography, 
pp. 483-533. See also Jacques Rueff, Des sciences physiques aux 
sciences morales, 

* A. Reuss, Frederic le Play in seiner Bedeutungfur die Entwicklung 
der souahoissenscheftlichen Methode (1913). 
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in London;' later still in the Httsburgh survey and 
other large-scale inquiries in the United States.* 

Some of the sociolopsts began the task of sys- 
tematic use of quantitative measurement and un- 
dertook various types of analysis based upon this 
method,* and advanced the lines in this direction 
for some distance.' Guesswork regarding the con- 
dition of the poor and the needy was largely re- 
placed by definite information based upon fairly 
accurate observation and measurement. And, very 
slowly it is true, there began to emerge from emo- 
tion and prejudice a scientific profile or portrait 
of the community in many of its aspects. 

In various related fields the use of types of 
measurement has been developed within the last 
century. Anthropology developed anthropometry 
and there was also produced biometry. Here we 
find specific measurements of physical character- 
istics, as the head, its size, shape, angles; the stat- 
ure, the weight, pigmentation, and various other 
measurable physical relations.* These measure- 

* The Life and Labor of the People in London. 

* The Pittsburgh Survey (1909). 

* See F. H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Society. Compare 
Park and Bui^ess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology^ for a 
different approach. 

4 See especially, in this connection, the current journals of 
anthropology, and the large and growing literature of the subject of 
physical anthropology. 
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ments are of course confined to physical factors 
that are perceptible. But in more recent times 
with the development of psychological testing 
there has come an effort to determine precise dif- 
ferentials in the field of mental characteristics. In 
the field of educational psychology especially nota- 
ble experiments have been made, and in certain 
cases with significant results. Both in psychology 
and in biology large use has been made of the statis- 
tical method, and in many instances with very im- 
portant contributions resulting from the process. 
Some psychologists have been unkind enough to 
say, in fact, that the statistics of their colleagues 
were better than their psychology. 

Especially significant studies of a statistical na- 
ture were made by the biologists, notably by Gal- 
ton,' Pearson,* and Bateson.* Of especial note were 
the striking analyses developed by Karl Pearson, 
which not only attracted scientific interest, but 
aroused general attention as well. The brilliant 
work of the biometricians tended to increase con- 
fidence in the possibility of the measurement of 

* Natural Inheritance: Inquiries into the Human Faculty and Its 
Development, 

* National Life from the Standpoint of Science and “The Fun- 
damental Problems of Practical Statistics/’ Biometrika^ XIII, 3. 

3 Biological Fact and the Structure of Society. See Raymond Pearl, 
a pupil of Pearson, in Introduction to Medical Biometry and Vital Sta- 
tistics (1923); Predicted Growth of Population of New York and Its 
Environs (1923). 
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many factors not commonly supposed to be sus- 
ceptible of such treatment. 

In the governmental field, the use of statistics 
developed with the growth of public finance. In 
fact, politics was the first of the social disciplines 
to employ statistics. With the needs of military 
organization, with the demands of taxation, with 
the appreciation of the uses of population esti- 
mates, with the rise of electoral devices, with the 
measurement of governmental operations through 
cost accounting, the governmental statistical serv- 
ice expanded rapidly. 

The census is the classical example of the inter- 
est of the state in quantitative measurement of 
political, economic, and other social processes. It 
marks a long step toward the appearance of science 
in government, a step the significance of which is 
but faintly appreciated even now, but which in the 
long run marks the beginning of a movement of 
fundamental importance. No one would think of 
the establishment and development of a bureau of 
the census as revolutionary in character, and yet 
from the point of view of intelligence in- political 
control the foundation of such an institution and 
such a process is of revolutionary significance. It 
is in the census and in the various statistical divi- 
sions of the government that the community de- 
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liberately undertakes to find out the measurable 
facts regarding its social organization, and to ini- 
tiate the comparison of units of these social proc- 
esses out of which government is made. At this 
point opinion, prejudice, appeal to the tomtom 
and the tradition are for the moment laid aside and 
search is made for the uncolored facts. 

Without raising the more fundamental prob- 
lems regarding the possibilities and limitations of 
the quantitative method in dealing with social 
phenomena, it is clear that there are yet great areas 
of government in which the established type of 
statistical measurement has not been applied. And 
just here is found one of the great opportunities of 
modern political science, especially in the United 
States. The development of political reporting is a 
fertile field for the student of politics. The reports 
of cities, counties, and states are lacking in uni- 
formity, accuracy, and comprehensiveness, in some 
instances to the point of the ridiculous. Financial 
reports are not as a rule comprehensible to the 
parties in interest, the accountant, the citizen, or 
the scientist. Reports of many branches of gov- 
ernment are unintelligible, and in general they fail 
to give either the general picture desired by the 
citizen for the purpose of supervision and control 
or by the scientist for comparison and deduction. 
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More evidence of progress is found in vital statis- 
tics than elsewhere, but even here grotesque in- 
completeness in many jurisdictions is encountered. 
The analysis and constructive criticism of these 
branches of political reporting is one of the major 
tasks of students of government everywhere, for it 
affects the basic facts of political operation, con- 
taining the material without which a superstruc- 
ture cannot be erected intelligently. 

The statistical observation by the government 
supplies to the individual material that he cannot 
supply for himself, namely, that of large-scale ob- 
servation with thousands of eyes instead of two. 
It does for him after a fashion what the telescope 
does for the astronomer, or the microscope for the 
naturalist. These observations, moreover, are capa- 
ble of much greater elaboration than has yet been 
attained, depending upon the formulation of new 
types of inquiries capable of being answered sta- 
tistically. 

Notwithstanding the fact that statistics were 
first developed by the governmental agencies, stu- 
dents of government have been slow to take up the 
statistical method of political inquiry, preferring 
the processes of history, description, and the stand- 
ardized use of the legal methodology. In certain 
instances they have aided in the formulation of the 
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schedules upon which the statistical information of 
the government rested, and in this way furthered 
the development of the measuring machinery avail- 
able for scientific and other use. 

Increasing use of statistical material is made, 
and constant attempts to interpret and apply such 
material to the problems of government. Quan- 
titative measurement of all kinds begins to appear 
in the support of various contentions, hitherto up- 
held by logic, by analogy, or by history, or by ap- 
peal to common observation unmeasured. Illus- 
trations of this will be found in much but not all of 
the political literature of the last fifty years, as in 
Lowell, Wallas, and others. The philosophical, his- 
torical, and legal groups, however, made relatively 
little use of the measured fact or force as an element 
in reaching political conclusions. In writers like 
Green, Gierke, Tolstoi, Sidgwick, Jellinek, Sbrel 
there is little use made of the material supplied by 
the modern statistician, or demand for additional 
observation. On the contrary, the appeal is 
through analogy, common sense, history, or the 
literary charm and emotional appeal of the writer. 
It is only in the twentieth century that the larger 
use of facts is evident in striking fashion. Then 
the process of intimate observation, already begun 
in the nineteenth and preceding centuries, took the 
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shape of the more intensive examination of politi- 
cal processes sometimes called the survey. This 
was first undertaken in the United States in con- 
nection with the government of cities, where was 
begun the direct observation of the governing proc- 
ess, and the attempt to measure and compare cer- 
tain units of governmental operation.* This work 
was largely the task of certain agencies known as 
Bureaus of Municipal Research, active in the insti- 
tution of investigation and the development of con- 
structive suggestions based upon these inquiries. 
Similar work was undertaken in England and in 
other states to some extent, as in Germany, by the 
governmental officials themselves. Municipal gov- 
ernment was an especially fertile field because of 
the urgency of many of the situations presented, 
and further because of the absence of powerful tra- 
ditions of history, philosophy, and law, such as else- 
where make impartial inquiry difficult. 

Out of these factors two situations have been 
established. First, we now possess much greater 
information than ever before regarding the politi- 
cal and social processes. Incomplete as that infor- 
mation may be, it is far in advance of what mankind 
has historically had at its disposal. Secondly, the 

* Sec R. T. Crane in “Progress Report of Committee on Politi- 
cal Research,** American Political Science Review ^ May, 1923. 
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value of statistical analysis in the treatment of 
social and political problems has been definitely rec- 
ognized. No great undertakings are begun in these 
later days without at least the semblance of a 
quantitative investigation of fundamental facts. 
Unsatisfactory as these may be in many instances, 
yet they mark a significant advance in the method 
of dealing with social problems, as compared with 
the appeal to magic, the divinities, traditions, or 
abstract logic which was careless of the facts. 
Compare, for example, an argument made by St. 
Thomas with that of a modern thinker on social 
questions; 

1. The definition of Law. 

Article i. Whether law is a thing of the reason. 

We proceed thus to the first article i. It seems that the 
law is not a thing of the reason. For the Apostle says, ‘T see 
another law in rny members.” But nothing pertaining to the 
reason exists in the members of the body; for reason does not 
employ corporeal members. Therefore law is not a thing of 
the reason. 

2. Furthermore, in reason we find only power, mode and per- 
formance, etc. 

Moreover, law impels those who are subject to it to right 
conduct. But to impel to action pertains, properly speaking 
to the will, not to the reason; thus the jurist says “Quod pla- 
cuit principi, legis habet vigoreni.”^ 


* F. W. Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy, p. 123. 
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Or the debates of a modern parliamentary body 
may be compared with those of the same body one 
hundred years ago, as for example the House of 
Commons in England or the House of Representa- 
tives in the United States. In any case the increas- 
ing use of statistical material is clearly evident. I 
cannot vouch for* the intelligence of all of such use, 
but whether or not, the appeal to the statistical 
is equally significant of the power of the quantita- 
tive measurement over the human mind. Statis- 
tics overshadow the Roman law and the Fathers in 
frequency of citation. 

Of fundamental significance is the possibility of 
future measurement of political phenomena. To 
what extent may political processes be so far iso- 
lated as to make them the subject of precise meas- 
urement ? Or with what advantage may such quan- 
titative surveys be made? Or what are the limits 
of such measurements? Evidently measurement 
has the advantage of setting up a definite unit 
which, if and when calculated, may be made the 
basis of comparison with other units or with the 
same unit under varying conditions. It tends to 
eliminate opinion based upon general observation 
or belief, resting perhaps upon self-interest or cus- 
tom; and to substitute facts upon which there can 
be relatively little argument. The distribution of 
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wealth and income is not a matter of dispute except 
as the classification may be contested, if the records 
are accurately kept. The classification of crimes by 
race, sex, or economic status may be definitely 
established, and we may then inquire into the rea- 
sons for the differentials. The extent and character 
of migration may be determined. The housing sit- 
uation may be definitely explored and measured. 
In all of these cases opinion is replaced by exact 
information which cannot easily be contested, ex- 
cept by attacking the method or its practical exe- 
cution. 

When we approach, however, a question such 
as whether the League of Nations is a useful instru- 
ment or not, or whether communism is superior to 
democracy, or whether proportional representa- 
tion is more desirable than territorial, or whether 
prohibition is desirable, we find difficulty in apply- 
ing the statistical method. Opinion and analogy 
come into the discussion and largely determine its 
trend.' 

This is partly due to the lack of measurement 
of the practical operations of the proposed systems, 
and partly to a disagreement as to the values in 
question or the ends to be served. Here measure- 

* O. F. Bouck, "The Limits of Social Science,” American Journal 
of Sociology y XXVIII, 300, 443. 
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ment waits upon classification and agreement upon 
categories, which may be measurable, given time 
and resources. But the development of these can- 
ons of classification is not a rapid process.' 

Bryce, for example, undertakes to compare 
democracies by setting up certain standards by 
which he will measure them all and appraise them. 
These canons are: security from external attack, 
maintenance of order, justice, efficient adminis- 
tration, aid to citizens in their occupations.' 

Here an agreement has been reached, assuming 
that there is agreement, but upon categories so 
broad that they are incapable of precise measure- 
ment, without much more refinement than is here 
given. Consequently it is difficult to set up any 
exact comparison between America and Switzer- 
land or between France and Australia as to “or- 
der” or “justice” or “security.” It might be pos- 
sible, of course, to rate states in the order of their 
assumed value, and then to inspect their various 
qualities, with a view to determining the correla- 
tion between the ratings and the qualities pre- 

* An excellent example of agreement upon certain classes of facts 
is seen in the report of the Civic Federation upon Public and Private 
Ownership of Public Utilities (1907), with resultant agreement upon 
the fundamentals of a report. 

* Modem Democracies ^ II, chap. Ixxiii. 
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sumed to cause the rank. Probably in this fashion 
a more penetrating analysis might be made and 
possibly more definite relations established. A 
specific example of this type is seen in the attempt, 
thus far not carried out, to rate cities in the United 
States and to analyze the qualities peculiar to them 
by the process just indicated.* 

In the examination of political phenomena it is 
possible to discover similarities, some of which are 
vague and elusive, caught occasionally by a flash 
of insight, but more likely to be literary generaliza- 
tions of some rather evident group interest. In 
certain instances we are able, however, to set up 
similarities in the form of correlations between sets 
of data, and thus to approach nearer the truth 
than is otherwise possible. For example, we may 
show the correlation between sex and voting, or 
between economic status and opinion or behavior 
of certain types.* To a much greater extent than 
heretofore it would be possible by diligent experi- 
ment to set up other important correlations, some 

* See “Reports of the National Conference on the Science of 
Politics,” for such a project in cities, American Political Science Review^ 
February, 1924; compare C. H. Judd, Measuring the Work of the Public 
Schools (1916). 

* For a discussion of the mathematical and statistical use of corre- 
lations, see L. L. Thurstone, The Fundamentals of Statistics, 
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of them carrying greater weight with them than 
others, but, taken together, of material significance 
in the interpretation of political events and phe- 
nomena. 

A parallel case is the development of the meth- 
od of prognosticating weather changes. Pressure 
areas are observed over a wide range of territory, 
and from a careful observation of the direction and 
strength of movements it is possible to forecast, 
not always with great accuracy, the probable tend- 
encies of the weather. Here is an instance of esti- 
mate and approximation, which gives, however, 
substantial and significant results. In economics 
this tenden:y takes the shape of efforts to predict 
the course of business cycles, now upon a commer- 
cial basis, precarious though it may be. The de- 
velopment of modern insurance upon an actuarial 
basis is another interesting example of the applica- 
tion of the statistical method to a modern problem 
of life. Even in my day I have known persons who 
considered insurance as gambling with death or 
God, as they happened to see the case. Shrewd 
political observers can usually forecast the out- 
come of a national election and often of others. 
For example, in 1924, in 1920, in 1912, 1908, 1904, 
1900, there was little disagreement among the 
“talent” in the United States as to the result. To 
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some extent this forecast was based upon political 
canvasses and upon the size and enthusiasm of 
meetings, but also upon the general “drift,” or the 
political “feeling” of the observers. We can predict 
with reasonable accuracy the number of deaths, 
the number of crimes, the number of voters, and 
so on through a list of measurements which are 
fairly constant.* 

An interesting example of quantitative meas- 
urement is Lowell’s study of the extent of party 
voting. Defining a party vote as one in which nine- 
tenths of either party voted on one side of a ques- 
tion in a parliamentary body, and ascertaining the 
number of roll calls yielding such a vote, he deter- 
mined the percentage of party votes in the passage 
of laws.* With this may be compared, however, the 
dubious attempt of Woods to set up a correlation 
between monarchs and their times — studies in what 
he termed “historiometry.”* The study of non- 

* See the interesting study by Edwin Grant Dexter on Conduct 
and the Weather (1899), an inquiry into the effect of meteorological 
conditions on conduct in New York and Denver. Compare the analy- 
sis of the “pressure group” by A, G. Dewey, “On Methods in 
the Study of Political Science,” Political Science ^arterlyy XXVIII, 
631. Interesting types of measurement are found in Economical 
passim. 

• Annual Report of the American Historical Association^ I (1901), 

319- 

*F. A. Woods, The Influence of Monarchs (1913); also Mental 
and Moral Heredity in Royalty (1903). 
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voting recently made is another example of the ap- 
plication of the statistical method to the analysis 
of a governmental situation.* The advantages and 
likewise the limitations of such a study are clearly 
evident in this instance. A series of such studies 
carried on under controlled conditions would reveal 
much regarding the political interests of the voter 
in different situations.* The limitations of such in- 
quiries are evident, but they also contain fascinat- 
ing possibilities of more precise development and 
of application in other fields. 

It is obvious that there are many obstacles in 
the development of the method of measurement in 
dealing with the problems of government. The 
student of government is confronted with difficulty 
in determining specific units, and with many 
variable factors which may make the accurate 
interpretation of a result very difficult and perhaps 
impossible. Political situations are usually com- 
plex, containing many factors which it is difficult 
to isolate successfully. The relations of the vari- 
ables are not always readily disentangled, and 

* See Merriam and Gosnell, Non-Voting (1924). 

*Ogbum and Peterson, ‘‘Political Thought of Social Classes,’* 
Politick Science Quarterly, XXXI, 300; “Methods of Direct Legisla- 
tion in Oregon,” Publications of the American Statistical Association^ 
XrV, 136; A. N. Holcombe, Political Parties of Today; Stuart A. Rice, 
Farmers and fPorkers in American Politics; St. Philip’s Settlement, 
The Equipment of the Workers. 
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their confusion may become the source of the 
most serious error/ 

The difficulty, however, does not lie, as Bodin 
once said, in the inscrutability of the human will or 
in “human nature,” although the complexity of 
mental phenomena increases the difficulty of analy- 
sis as compared with the inorganic or the organic 
but non-social. Nor is it found in the inherent 
nature of the jwlitical process. The real obstacle is 
found chiefly in the lack of minute inquiry patiently 
carried out on a small scale, the absence of micro- 
scopic studies of the political process carried on in 
objective manner.* While it is sometimes asserted 
that history does not repeat itself, the political 
process appears to be much the same in different 
periods, making allowance for certain variables 
that must be calculated. Government is a series 
of tropisms that are likely to recur in the same 
order or series as much as in any other part of the 
domain of nature. But those processes must be 
studied objectively, and not in the spirit of worship 
of tradition or authority or other disturbing influ- 

* Compare Giddings, “Societal Variables,” in Journal of Social 
ForceSy I (May, 1923), 345-50; W. F. Willcox, “A Statistician’s Idea 
of FrogrtsSy* International Journal of Ethics y XXIII, 275-98. 

* Wheeler in his Social Life among the Insects states that io,cx 30 
species of bees and 10,000 species of wasps have been described and 
studied. 
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ence growing out of group propaganda or personal 
interest. When this difficulty is overcome, the 
mystery may yield as readily as in any other case 
to analysis based on comparison of measurable 
units.* 

We must of course make sure that we are really 
measuring something, some trait, characteristic, 
movement, and not merely juggling with figures as 
such. It is relatively easy to point to institutions, 
individuals, customs, forms of behavior that are 
recognized as specifically and perhaps exclusively 
political in character, as armies, parliaments, 
courts, administrators, leaders, command, obedi- 

* At this point, I take the liberty of quoting from Thurstone (. tmc*- 
ican Political Science Review y February, 1925), summarizing the stages 
of development in the solution of a scientific problem; 

“i . A felt social need which requires analysis, satisfaction or cure. 

“2. The phrasing of the need or perhaps a small part of it in the 
form, ‘What is the effect of A upon B?* 

“3. The definition of the variables A and B, preferably in quan- 
titative form. 

“4. The adoption of a unit of measurement for each variable. 

“5. The experimental arrangement by which paired observations 
may be obtained for A and B. 

“6. The statistical analysis of these observations to determine 
objectively the degree of the relation between A and B. ^ 

“7. The interpretation which consists in reading causality into 
the observed concomitance of the two variables. 

“8. The formulation of more problems which arise from doubts 
in the interpretation and from which the cycle repeats itself.” 
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ence, taxes, prisons. But what are the common re- 
lations running through these various forms and 
types? And are they susceptible of measurement? 
or of isolation ? What shall be the units of measure- 
ment? What special kinds of tropisms are those 
which we call political? Do they express any spe- 
cific or special and exclusive characteristics or cumu- 
lation of characteristics that may be scientifically 
outlined ? Thus far, it must be said, they have been 
chiefly described in terms of themselves, without 
much progress in exclusion of the irrelevant or non- 
characteristic. It is of course as useless to say that 
politics deals with government as it would be to 
say that government deals with the political. The 
types of institution or behavior that we call politi- 
cal must be more vigorously defined. Of course the 
same question arises in all social measurements. In 
psychology, for example, we may ask just what it 
is that is specifically psychological, what is the 
specific factor that may not readily be resolved into 
simpler elements. To this, thus far, no satisfactory 
answer has been given by the students of the sub- 
ject, although the challenge has been made. With 
the measurement of “intelligence” and other fac- 
tors of “temperament,” the whole problem be- 
comes of course a very acute one. 

The same question must inevitably arise when 
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we begin the task of measuring the political man 
or the political group or the political process in def- 
inite figures. The larger mass movements may of 
course be quantitatively measured, but what shall 
we say of the more subtle and elusive traits or char- 
acteristics? Will it be possible to isolate and meas- 
ure them also? 

Just when phenomena become political as dis- 
tinguished from social in the larger sense, or eco- 
nomic or ethical, it is not always easy to say, but 
the differences are not difficult to detect where they 
are fully developed. In a sense, any person or in- 
stitution may become political, and change its as- 
pect at times. The church or the association of 
commerce or the federation of labor or the racial 
group may control the state or may transform it- 
self into the state or take on the characteristics of 
the state for the time, and perhaps for a long time. 
But obser^ng the social process for a considerable 
period, the distinction becomes in fact clear enough 
for working purposes and, what is more to the 
point, for the purposes of measurement and com- 
parison of the essential processes concerned. In 
any event, the fundamental problem is that of hu- 
man behavior, however we may separate its various 
phases. 

The peculiar phenomena connected with war. 
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or slavery or revolution, or elections, or parlia- 
ments or juries or public administration may be 
studied by themselves for the moment, without 
losing sight of their fundamental relation to the 
rest of the social process of which they are an in- 
tegral part. They are at least as separate as botany 
and geology, or biology and chemistry, which have 
integral relations, and in a certain sense are insep- 
arable, but which are none the less distinguishable 
for purposes of scientific study. And for practical 
purposes we are not at a loss to find these phe- 
nomena or types of behavior available for purposes 
of scientific study and analysis. 

Among these phenomena are the vote, the legis- 
lative roll call, the judicial action, the administra- 
tive process. Among institutions, we may regard 
the army, the school, the public personnel. Here 
are situations teeming with definite facts, suscepti- 
ble of relationship to other sets of social facts. In 
the case of public institutions, experiment may be 
carried out and situations varied for the purpose 
of determining the effect of the various factors in 
behavior. No richer material is found than in the 
domain of political operations. Furthermore, when 
the minute study of political operations and traits 
is be^n, the number of feasible statistical rela- 
tionships is of course very largely increased. We 
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can count soldiers, or votes, or tax receipts, or ar- 
rests, as well as wasps and bees. 

It is not to be assumed that the quantitative 
study of government will supersede analysis of 
other types, either now or perhaps at any time. 
Insight, judgment, analysis are always of value 
and significance when employed by persons of spe- 
cial gifts or long experience and training or both. 
They will always continue to lead or to supplement 
statistical evidence. Indeed, it is these very quali- 
ties that are likely to determine the direction of sta- 
tistical analysis and interpret its significant find- 
ings. Just as the psychologist and the psychiatrist 
are each likely to come upon conclusions of scientif- 
ic value, so in the political field the statistician using 
quantitative measurement may discover facts and 
sequences in one direction and the acute analyst in 
another, each supplementing the work of the other. 
But ’inevitably the observer will tend more and 
more to use the simpler and ultimately the more 
complex forms of statistical analysis and will in- 
cline more and more toward the precision of meas- 
urement that underlies many of our modern scien- 
tific discoveries. At the same time the statistical 
material, from which illustrations may be drawn, 
will increase from time to time and become avail- 
able for illustration and argument and, more than 
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all, for discovery of new relations — the goal of sci- 
entific effort. 

There are those who fear that through statisti- 
cal measurement political science may disappear 
in microscopic monographs, isolated, never syn- 
thesized, barren in interpretation. Possibly so. It 
may well be that politics must lose its way before 
it finds itself again in the modern world of science. 
This is not pnlikely, but after all, this stage is not 
inevitable. 

It is wholly improbable that politics will be 
absorbed in statistics, and in view of the wide prev- 
alence of mere opinion and assertion in the politi- 
cal world, a strong development of quantitative 
measurement is desirable. There is little likelihood 
that the process will be overdone for some time to 
come. We are more likely to err on the side of the 
unverified claims of prejudice, opinion, or interest 
than on that of overemphasis on statistical meas- 
urement. There remains even in mathematics a 
theory or philosophy of mathematics. 

The question may be raised whether in the 
midst of quantitative measurement political the- 
ory will not be obscured in a maze of mathematical 
terminology and method, which may in reality not 
be strictly applicable. May we not fall short of 
mathematical accuracy, on the one hand, while 
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losing touch with philosophical speculation on the 
other? Doubtless some investigators will be sub- 
merged in a flood of facts and figures, and perhaps 
all may be for a time, but there is no necessary rea- 
son for the abandonment of theory. The method of 
quantitative measurement will doubtless be em- 
ployed in great part for the purpose of verifying 
hypotheses, of checking up and determining pre- 
cisely some insight or hunch the thinker may have 
come upon. Professor Michelson once said that 
many of his best ideas came to him when he was in 
a meditative or perhaps even dreamy mood. The 
ideas were, however, the hypotheses which precise 
methods were employed to verify or to disprove. 
What political scientists have too often done was 
to meditate and then elaborate in literary form 
an idea, without verification or with very inade- 
quate verification. And possibly the idea was the 
outgrowth of class or race or personal interest or 
experience and never had any objective considera- 
tion. 

It may be really disastrous if political investi- 
gators rush into the collection and quantitative 
measurement of facts without preliminary con- 
sideration and statement of what we call the “prob- 
lem” and without certain hypotheses, not conclu- 
sions, which the proposed examination of facts 
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might be expected to prove or disprove, or at least 
to supply a basis of comparison to other inquirers. 
There is urgent need in the scientific process of 
studying politics for meditation, reflection, experi- 
ence, and for the flashes of insight that come to the 
fertile mind. What quantitative measurement does 
is to provide means of checking the validity of the 
theories, of determining the strength, direction, and 
relations involved in the assumption. In the course 
of the inquiry it is quite probable that other 
“hunches” or insights entirely unanticipated may 
develop, and these again may become the subject 
of further inquiry. It is precisely the character of 
a fertile science that these conclusions and hypoth- 
eses continue to evolve in a series that leads to 
continually advancing precision in the subject un- 
der investigation. 

The cycle of inquiry, then, is likely to include 
some preliminary exploration of the problem, some 
tentative hypotheses, some eflFort to establish them 
by analogy (or to contrive others by logic); then 
the eflFort to verify by quantitative measurement, 
and if possible by controlled experiment. Again 
out of this very process may come new hypotheses 
which may again be tested and proven or disprov- 
en. Or unexpected relations may be discovered 
while looking for others, as has happened again 
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and again in the field of science. Thus the investi- 
gator who started to find one combination discov- 
ered another. We say “by accident," but in reality 
he stumbled upon another relation while in the line 
of scientific experiment. In like manner the ex- 
plorer may look scientifically for one thing, and the 
boldness and thoroughness of his method may un- 
earth something quite unexpected. So the political 
observer, reasoner, or experimenter who uses a sci- 
entific technique will be likely to find situations 
and relations quite unanticipated, and perhaps — 
who knows ? — even unwelcome. It is this that has 
opened a fairyland of adventure to those who 
seemed only patient fools, half-tolerated under the 
cloak of magic, religion, and of science or “edu- 
cation." 

If the question is raised as to what are the most 
promising lines of advance in the quantitative 
measurement of political phenomena, the answer is 
that there are many inviting possibilities open to 
the student having time, energy, and resourceful- 
ness. One of the most obvious needs is the develop- 
ment of governmental reporting or statistics. These 
data are of joint interest to the scientist, the citi- 
zen, and the responsible political official. But gov- 
ernmental reports almost everywhere are gro- 
tesquely incomplete and inadequate. In the Unit- 
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ed States such fundamental data as election, crimi- 
nal, and judicial statistics are available only in the 
most unsatisfactory form, and there are great gaps 
in standard statistics that have never been filled. 
In all jurisdictions there are voids that could be 
filled, but are not. The development of an ade- 
quate system of governmental reporting is therefore 
a fundamental task which may well engage the at- 
tention of many investigators for some time to 
come. Here political prudence and scientific neces- 
sity unite in an urgent demand for speedy action. 

There is unquestionably a broad and fertile 
field in the use of quantitative measurement for 
the analysis of many types of political data, for 
discovering fundamental similarities or correla- 
tions of the types already indicated. Hypotheses 
of the investigator, by whatever method reached, 
may be subjected to analysis in this manner and 
in many instances proved or disproved. The 
strength and direction of various forms of political 
behavior may be indicated, and made the basis of 
scientific conclusions. This will inevitably be a 
slow process, much less appealing to some than 
swift literary generalizations, although to others 
the emergence of scientific relationships will be 
equally fascinating. At the outset we shall have 
to deal with groups or bundles of factors found to 
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produce an undoubted result, but in time it should 
prove possible to untangle these factors and ap- 
proach more nearly to a complete analysis of the 
given situation. There is always the danger that 
“measurement” per se may be relied upon to take 
the place of insight and logic, and that the result 
may be accurate mathematically but insignificant 
scientifically. But this is a peril common to all sci- 
entific advance. 

Politics, in short, faces the common problem of 
passing over from rule of thumb to more precise 
measurement, from the art to the science, and, as 
in all other fields, this process involves a struggle 
of the most strenuous nature along a way strewn 
with many failures. But anthropometry, biometry, 
psychometry all give signs of hope that genuine 
advance may be made in the not distant future to- 
ward discovery of scientific relations in the domain 
of political phenomena. Possibly the door of hu- 
man nature is closed by some decree of nature 
against the scientist, but it is also possible that we 
have not found the key that will unlock it.* 

^ See also dtles dted in the Preface to the Second Edition, pp. 
zvii flF. of this volume. 



POLITICS IN RELATION TO INHERIT- 
ANCE AND ENVIRONMENT 

It may be asked, What bearing have the recent 
discoveries in the biological, anthropological, and 
geographical sciences upon the development of the 
study of government? Here it is necessary to' dis- 
tinguish between the superficial and the funda- 
mental effects of latter-day scientific inquiries in 
these and related fields. On the surface their effect 
was merely the adoption of scientific terminology 
for the advancement of popular causes, but not 
the introduction of a scientific spirit. Darwinism 
became the basis for a theory of laissez faire, and 
also for a theory of state interference,* as one chose 
to follow Spencer* in opposing state activity or 
Huxley* m defending it. Anthropology became 
the defense of almost every race, and supported 
the claims of nationalistic or ethnic groups, the 
world over, whether in Ireland, Egypt, India, Tur- 

’ See the brilliant discusrion in D, G. Ritchie, DarvinUm and 
Pelities. 

* The Man versus She State, 

* Administrative Nihilism and other essays. 
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key, Poland, Germany, England, France, and 
where not?* Likewise the doctrines of the influence 
of environment upon mankind were employed for 
the purpose of defending particular environments 
as especially favored by God or nature for the 
growth of a particular state.* 

In these respects there was little advance over 
the earlier uses of more primitive scientific doc- 
trines, as the assumption of the superiority of the 
Greeks over the barbarians or the Romans over 
the non-Romans, or the middle regions over the 
north and the south, as in Bodin’s theory, or of the 
effect of climate on English constitutional liberty, 
as in Montesquieu,* or of the variations between 
the characteristics of the dwellers on the mountain 
and the plain. Many modern writings differ little 
from the earlier type of local propaganda rein- 
forced by scientific patter or jargon, but the whole 

* See the interesting discussion of “Race as a Factor in Political 
Theory” by F. H. Hankins in A History oj Political Theories, Recent 
Times. 

■ See Franklin Thomas, “Some Representative Contributions of 
Anthropo>Geography to Political Theory,” chap, xii, A History of 
Political Theories, Recent Times. 

* Montesquieu found that the superior vigor of the northern races 
was due to the cold which shortened the fibers of the body, in con- 
trast to tropical climates, where the heat caused a stretching of the 
fibers and a consequent lassitude of the body. See Myres, “The In- 
fluence of Anthropology on the Course of Political Science,” Unioer^ 
sity of California Publications, VoL IV, No. i. 
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SO transparently self-interested as to deceive few. 
Spencer’s theory of laissez faire, while couched in 
Darwinian terminology, was merely a restatement 
of the English theory of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, worded in the new vocabulary of 
biology which he employed. Much of the defense 
of the Aryan, the Teuton, the Nordic history will 
appraise at the same level of value. 

It may safely be said that the genuine co-ordi- 
nation of scientific with political ideas is yet to be 
made from the rich material that is available. The 
stage we are passing through is the first and least 
pleasant and fruitful one of left-hand alliances. 
More recent attempts of a more promising type are 
seen in the work of Conklin' and Curtis,* where 
there is found a genuine attempt to unite the best 
results of science with the needs of politics.* 

For purposes of the study of politics, the chief 
significance of the recent developments in the 
fields now under consideration is: 

1. The idea of evolution 

2. The study of the specific characteristics of 
racial groups 

* The Direction of Human Evolution, 

* Science and Human Affairs, Another type is Wiggam’s The 
New Decalogue of Science, 

3 Significant studies are C. J. Herrick’s Neurological Founda- 
tions of Animal Behavior, and C. M. Child’s Physiological Founda- 
tions of Human Behavior, 
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3. The development of eugenics as a system of 
social control 

4. The idea of the influence of environment 
upon mankind 

These conceptions are fundamentally related to 
government in many of its phases. This is true, for 
example, with reference to: 

1. Immigration 

2. Education in general, and specifically politi- 
cal education 

3. Class relations 

4. The relations of Occident to Orient, and of 
civilized states to backward peoples 

5. The treatment of the phenomenon known as 
war 

The evolutionary idea had in a way been antici- 
pated in the nineteenth century by the unusual at- 
tention then given to historical origins. The sig- 
nificance of the older doctrine was, however, that 
it was employed to prove that because human in- 
stitutions had taken a long time to grow, therefore 
no significant changes could or should be made at 
any given time. The historical idea was, in short, 
the basis of opposition to revolutionary proposals. 
It assumed a closed world, a completed book, or a 
world in which changes are so slow that none 
should be tried rapidly, especially if they jeopard- 
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ize the interests of those already intrenched in 
authority. History was seized first as the weapon 
of those who fought the influence of the French 
Revolution. Later it was utilized by those who 
used historical knowledge as a basis for national- 
istic propaganda, as the material out of which a 
national spirit might be developed. 

The biological idea of evolution was likewise 
appropriated, as has been indicated, for the pur- 
poses of the laissez faire theory of Spencer, and for 
other similar purposes, but the general tendency 
of the new idea was hostile to the pretensions of 
any fixed class or caste. Evolution predicated con- 
stant variation and adaptation as one of the fun- 
damentals of human existence, a ceaseless process 
of life and growth. Adaptation to environment is 
the test of survival of types of life and, by the same 
logic, of types of authority and systems of govern- 
ment as well. The past is not sacred, says the stu- 
dent of evolution, nor in the future shall we find 
any fixed or permanent system of government that 
will defy time and change. It is not history or tra- 
dition that gives the warrant for the life of today, 
but inheritance plus adaptation to the given envi- 
ronment. In this sense the theory of biological evo- 
lution applied to the study of government is cer- 
tain to efiFect a deep-seated and far-reaching 
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change, which has not in fact yet been fully real- 
ized; indeed, scarcely at all. For it must be con- 
ceded that government is still largely traditional. 
There are still fixed castes, as in India. There are 
still traditional holders of political and social power. 

There is also implicit in this doctrine the further 
idea that heredity limits in some manner the devel- 
opment of the type in question. The old biblical 
phrase, that we cannot grow figs from thistles, has 
its parallel in the modern biological doctrine of the 
limitations of human inheritance. Unfortunately, 
however, we do not yet know much about the na- 
ture of these limitations. We do not know what the 
political inheritance of man is, if any, nor do we 
know to what extent, if any, acquired political 
characteristics may be transmitted. It is at this 
point that the science of inheritance fails to carry 
far enough for the purpose of government and polit- 
ical control. What may be developed in the future 
we cannot, of course, anticipate now. 

It is at this point that the detailed study of the 
specific characteristics of special groups of man- 
kind may prove to be of special advantage.* An- 
thropometry thus far, however, has not been able 
to do more than measure the salient physical char- 
acteristics of different races or ethnic groups of 

‘ See the keen discussion by Frank H. Hankins, op, cit. 
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mankind. Most of the effort to appraise the char- 
acteristics of different races or ethnic groups of 
mankind has been unscientific, although the study 
of customs has made some progress. Differential 
biology has thus far contented itself with the differ- 
entials in physical structure of mankind, and per- 
haps this is the appropriate limit of its activity, 
and the proper place for the beginning of scientific 
political or social inquiry. The difficulties in the 
way of such an appraisal are very great, but the 
importance of the inquiry for the government of 
mankind, for the relations of races, for the adjust- 
ment of power and responsibility for the advanced 
and the backward states of the world is beyond 
power of exaggeration. In many ways the future 
of humanity for generations seems to be bound up 
with the successful solution of this urgent problem. 
If by standards upon which all agree we can meas- 
ure the peculiar characteristics of special groups of 
mankind, we shall go a long way toward determin- 
ing their place in the parliament of man, and to- 
ward avoiding struggles for prestige and power 
based upon assumed and unreal differences of ca- 
pacity for world-control or development. 

Perhaps the day may come when the biologist 
can tell us definitely what is (potentially) in the 
original chromosomes, and whether anything spe- 
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cifically political is there. One more question is 
this: To what extent are the characteristics, if any, 
in the original chromosome capable of variation, 
and under what conditions may these variations 
be most successfully made? This is the key to so- 
cial training and education of every type; 

Thus far no conclusive evidence has been pro- 
duced to show just what are the specific political 
or social differences between racial groups, but of 
course no one knows what the next generation of 
inquiry may unearth at this point. It may well be 
that the differentials between so-called “races" will 
be found far less marked than between members of 
the same ethnic or racial group. There may be 
vdder differences between various types of Ameri- 
cans than between Americans and Frenchmen; or 
between various classes of Germans than between 
Germans and Slavs. Upon this for the moment we 
may merely speculate or, if we choose, feed and 
grow fat upon the rich propagandas that every lit- 
erary race has published for our perusal. 

Closely connected with biology is chemistry, 
taking at times the form of biochemistry. We do 
not know to what extent the future chemist may 
be able to produce significant biological changes 
that may fundamentally affect human conduct and 
character. The functions of the glands, such as the 
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thyroid and the endocrine, not to speak of others 
yet unexplored, may fundamentally affect political 
conduct, and possibly control may be effected 
through some of these agencies not now well 
enough known to be utilized.* This is a field which 
may well be watched by students of government 
with a view to utilizing the results that may be ob- 
tained and the methods in so far as they are appli- 
cable to the study of the problems of government 
with which we are concerned. Bizarre and un- 
reliable as the early attempts in this field may be, 
it is not impossible that significant results of the 
very highest value for political and social educa- 
tion may come out of these inquiries in the future. 

Out of the study of biology has also come the 
growth of modern eugenics.* Of the possibilities 
of development through this method there can be 
little doubt from the scientific point of view, how- 
ever reluctant mankind may be to apply to human 
beings the same processes that have produced such 
revolutionary results with plants and animals. 
Sparta is a classical example of a partly eugenic 
state, but its ruling purpose was military strength 

* See Berman, The Glands Regulating Personality. 

* See for clear exposition of modern progress in this direction the 
following: S. J. Holmes, The Trend of the Race; P. B. Popenoc, 
Applied Eugenics* 
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and conquest, for which end there can be little 
doubt that the methods designed were pre-emi- 
nently successful. Plato in his Republic suggested 
compulsory mating some 2,300 years ago. It is un- 
likely that such methods will be adopted, but there 
is abundant opportunity, by forbidding certain un- 
ions on the bne side and encouraging others, for 
the cultivation of a vastly improved breed of the 
human race, far transcending the present type of 
mankind. At the present moment these processes 
seem remote, and they arouse criticism and opposi- 
tion, or perhaps humor and derision, yet no one 
can study at all closely the progress made in this 
domain within the last generation without turning 
to the most serious consideration of the future of 
the human race, when the methods of eugenics are 
more fully perfected than just now. The practical 
politician may be wise to ignore these possibilities, 
but the far-seeing statesman and, above all, the 
scientific student of politics in the larger sense of 
the term will scarcely pass them by without the 
most serious consideration. 

Control is likely in the future to reach a point 
where it may be possible to breed whatever type 
of human being it is desired to have. Then we 
could breed morons and heavy-handed half-wits 
if we wanted them. We might even breed strange 
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creatures as beasts of burden and toil, symbolized 
in Capek’s memorable play entitled R. U. R., au- 
tomata cheaply constructed for toil, dominated 
by more spirited beings designed for higher walks 
of life. It is possible that we might, as the play- 
wright suggests, mix in a little too much spirit or 
sensitiveness by mistake or through too great sym- 
pathy, and thus cause restlessness and even breed 
revolution; but that is a part of the chance that the 
governing group would have to take in such a 
world. The point is that such a world is on the 
way, and that it is part of the duty of serious 
students of government to look forward and an- 
ticipate the situations that will influence man- 
kind when that day of control comes. What man- 
ner of race do we want? Democrats, aristocrats, 
a state based on morons, equality or graded ine- 
quality? It may well lie within the power of men 
to answer these questions as they will, fantastic as 
such assumption may now seem. It is to just such 
situations as these that the modern biology is swift- 
ly leading us, whether we will or no. 

Of far-reaching significance in the field of gov- 
ernment and politics is the recent discovery of the 
influence of environment upon mankind. Always 
more or less dimly apprehended, the early fantasy 
has been given much more definite shape by the 
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modern students of geography and the earth en- 
vironment of mankind/ James Bryce in a notable 
article in Peterman's Magazine in 1878 pointed out 
the great importance of the study of geography for 
government, but little progress has been made in 
this (hrection by the professional students of gov- 
ernment down to this time.* Geographers, follow- 
ing the leadership of Humboldt, Ritter, and Rat- 
zel, have pressed their studies forward with great 
enthusiasm and energy within the last hundred 
years and have made perceptible progress; not all, 
it seems to me, that has been claimed by the most 
enthusiastic geographers, but at any rate substan- 
tial advance.* 

They have gone forward to the study of eco- 
nomic geography and still farther to what is termed 
social geography, and in some few instances have 
undertaken political geography, examining the ex- 
tent to which the political location and activities 

* Significant studiea in this field are Ratzel, Anthropogeographie 
(1899); Huntington, Civilization and Climate (1915); World Power 
and Evolution (1919); H. J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality 
(1919)* J* Branhes, Human Geography \ T. Faiigrieve, Geography and 
World Power, 

* See C. O. Sauer, ^'Geography and the Gerrymander,’’ American 
Political Science Review, XII, 403. 

* See H. H. L. Barrows, ’’Geography as Human Ecology,” An^ 
nals of the Association of American Geographers, XllI (1923), 1-14. 
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of mankind have been determined by geographical 
conditions. It is not the purpose of this inquiry to 
appraise the significance of all of these studies, 
some of which might perhaps be subject to chal- 
lenge, but merely to show the importance of the 
study of environment in relation to humankind 
for the purposes of scientific politics. Environ- 
mental relations are of fundamental significance in 
determining the location of groups and their mi- 
grations, and doubtless the character of their polit- 
ical undertakings and systems within certain lim- 
its. All of these are of value to the student of gov- 
ernment, for they throw light on the process of 
political control with which he is concerned. They 
reveal some of the conditioning factors in the prob- 
lem which politics has set out to solve, and they 
point to some of the essential limitations in the 
growth and development of states. Difficulty has 
been experienced in determining and allocating the 
precise influence of environment upon social and 
political characteristics, and it cannot be said that 
this has yet been overcome to such an extent as to 
make the knowledge useful for purposes of scien- 
tific application to many of the problems of gov- 
ernment. 

A chief problem just here is the determination 
of the relative influence of race differentials and 
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environment as such. If the process of inquiry 
could be carried back far enough, it might be pos- 
sible to determine what environment would pro- 
duce a specific type of man, socially, politically, 
and otherwise. But thus far it has not been possible 
to do this with sufficient accuracy to make the re- 
sults reliable. Just what environmental factors 
produced the Athenians and the Romans and the 
British and the Turks? This is a problem which 
geography has not been able to answer down to the 
present time with any degree of precision, what- 
ever the future may hold in the way of achieve- 
ment. In short, before comparing the effect of the 
environment we must be sure that the material 
affected is uniform, or be able to measure the varia- 
tions in the material with sufficient accuracy to 
observe the different effects of the different envi- 
ronments upon the material; and for this the essen- 
tial data have been lacking. 

Would England’s physical environment have 
produced the same results with Hottentot stock? 
or the Roman peninsula with the Turkish stock? 
or France with the Slavs’? These are questions 
fundamental to the determination of the influence 
of environment upon political characteristics and 
processes. But these are questions which thus far 
geography has not been able to answer with suffi- 
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cient accuracy for purposes of government. In the 
reciprocal relations between environment and eth- 
nic groups may be found one of the finest oppor- 
tunities for scientific research, but unfortunately 
not one that has been systematically cultivated. 
It is also at this point that it may be hoped to es- 
tablish again the neglected relationship between 
the natural and the social sciences. It is quite pos- 
sible that there are subtle influences in climate or 
water or food supply that fundamentally deter- 
mine the disposition of the inhabitants of a region, 
and which even affect the social and political char- 
acteristics of the people; but thus far these factors 
have not been isolated, and we are ignorant of 
them.* Here again chemistry or biochemistry may 
develop relations of which we are at present en- 
tirely ignorant, but which may in fact have a very 
direct relation to the character of the political peo- 
ple of a given area. 

An interesting phenomenon is presented by the 
development of what may be termed the secondary 
environment, that is, the environment created by 
man. In the development of cities, in the reclama- 
tion of lands from the sea, as in Holland, in the vast 
irrigation works that have transformed various 

* For example, the attempt to interpret in terms of iodine the 
characteristics of certain regions. 
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parts of the world,, in canals that unite bodies of 
water, in the reclamation of waste marshes and 
swamps of far-reaching expanse, are illustrations 
of the modification of the environment by man 
himself, sometimes in a manner so significant as to 
overshadow perhaps the original environment. 
The construction of the modern city is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of the creation of a new or second- 
ary environment which in turn fundamentally in- 
fluences the physical, mental, and other character- 
istics of the people dwelling in the environment. 
More statistical data are available upon urban in- 
fluences of this latter character than in the case of 
the so-called natural environment itself. But are 
these new environments classed as environment or 
man? However this may be answered, it is clear 
that in the future they will possess very great signif- 
icance for our race, greater perhaps than the origi- 
nal or natural environment itself, in view of the in- 
evitable increase of the power of man over nature. 

Of equal significance is the social environment, 
which is not the direct result of biological heredity, 
but of transmission from one generation to another 
by processes of imitation and teaching and train- 
ing. Customs, manners, laws, institutions may be 
handed down from one generation to another as 
special types of characteristic, whether any other 
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types may be biologically transmitted or not. The 
child of the French group is taught his local 
traditions, as is the Chinese or the Italian or the 
American, and is early and successfully indoctri- 
nated with specific habits of thought and action. 
To what extent the original biological inheritance 
may limit the possibility of taking on a particular 
social heritage we do not know, but presumably 
there are some limitations. Would the English 
social environment produce an English type in the 
case of the Bushman child, or the Turkish social 
environment produce a Turkish type in the case 
of an English child, in case the experiment were 
made? This is one of the unsolved problems of so- 
cial science, which, as already intimated in the dis- 
cussion of physical environment, remains to be 
thoroughly investigated.* 

It is just at this point, in fact, that there ap- 
pears one of the difficulties that arise from the 
separation of the natural and the ‘^unnatural” sci- 
ences. For is not man a part of nature? And how 
shall we scientifically separate him from that of 
which he is an inseparable part? We cannot assume 
that man is created wholly by “environment," 
for he is himself a part of it, and he likewise and in 

’ See Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage; A. Korzybski, The 
Manhood qf Humanity; The Science and Art of Human Engineering. 
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some measure creates the environment just as truly 
as the environment creates him. He comes out of 
the environment, but he reacts upon it and modifies 
it seriously. And as time goes on the modification 
becomes more and more serious, so that the “arti- 
ficial” or “modified environment” created by man 
in turn reacts upon him and changes his character- 
istics, as his skin, his powers of resistance to cold, 
his whole physical structure.- Is man, then, to be 
reckoned a part of the environment, or is he omit- 
ted, and if omitted, then by what logic or upon 
what “scientific” basis? This is not mere logoma- 
chy, for it goes to the roots of the question whether 
it is possible to study “nature,” so called, success- 
fully and omit an equally careful study of “man” 
on the theory that he is not a part of “nature” and 
may be safely omitted from the analysis. 

Three principal factors operate in producing 
the types of political and social traits with which 
social and political science are concerned: the bio- 
logical inheritance; the external environment, so 
called; the cultural or social heritage or capital. 
In the interrelations of these three influences are 
produced widely diflFering results in the form of 
diverse political types. To appraise the significance 
of each of these in relation to conscious political con- 
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trol and organization is one of the tasks of politics, 
difficult as it may be in actual accomplishment. 

If in the end we learn just how these forces 
work, we know how they may be controlled, and 
then there opens out an approach to a science of 
social and political control for the first time in the 
history of the race. Hardly before that time. This 
may seem like a far cry, but it is nevertheless indi- 
cated by all the developments of recent scientific 
thinking, and the march of science will not be much 
affected by the indifference or alarm of students 
of government who refuse to face the facts and the 
tendencies of the time. The truth is that the race 
is rushing forward with incredible speed and equal- 
ly incredible lack of preparation to a time when 
vast possibilities of social and political control are 
to be placed in its hands, to a period of conscious 
control of evolution, or many aspects of it. How 
will these powers be exercised? Whether govern- 
ments in the future actually use the power or not, 
there is every indication that they will have the 
knowledge before them, and the power if they care 
to utilize it. The wisdom or unwisdom, the extent 
and limitations of such control will be the subjects 
of political discussion and action and are likely 
to be determined to a great extent in the future 
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by the agencies of political control in the com- 
munity. 

Directly before us lie certain immediate prob- 
lems, the solution of which calls for the joint con- 
sideration of many different groups of scientists. 
Involving a study of biology, anthropology, geog- 
raphy, psychology, and government is the prob- 
lem of race and class relations. This finds sharp 
expression in the determination of policies of immi- 
gration, in the relations between civilized and un- 
civilized peoples, in world-organization. Policies of 
this description may be and usually have been de- 
termined by war, and perhaps they may be in the 
future. But is it not possible that the combined 
forces of science may be able to discover a more in- 
telligent and less wasteful method of solution than 
this ? If the social reserve is exhausted in the study of 
how to make war, of course there will be none re- 
maining for the study of these relationships on a 
technical basis. But this is not conceivable as a 
permanent situation, and we may look forward to 
a thoroughgoing study of this problem in the future 
as one of the accomplishments of political and so- 
cial science, when it is fully awake to its possibili- 
ties and fully develops its methods. 

The problem of war itself has never been scien- 
tifically studied. It has been attacked religiously 
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and emotionally, but not with the systematic thor- 
oughness of science. What have natural science 
and political science working systematically to- 
gether to say regarding this phenomenon? Except 
for scattered individual studies, nothing. I am not 
unmindful of treatises of the type of Nikolai, The 
Biology of Wary and of the considerable war litera- 
ture that has been accumulating through genera- 
tions,* but am inquiring what considerable effort 
has been made of a scientific character to solve this 
perhaps most puzzling and certainly most distress- 
ing phenomenon of human history. Is war a bio- 
logical necessity, or a psychological necessity, or 
a political necessity? Or is it like the old-time duel, 
an evidence of immaturity of organization? To 
these questions we have no answer, and, what is 
more significant, we have not set in operation the 
machinery for finding out. It is possible to visual- 
ize a systematic inquiry into the causes of war, ob- 
jective and scientific, out of which might come 
constructive suggestions as to the ways and means 
of abolishing or ameliorating the worst aspects of 
war. 

Likewise the relationships of states may be fa- 
cilitated by the same sort of joint inquiry into 
the fundamental characteristics of various groups. 

* See P. T. Moon, SyUahus on International Relations, 
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This is the joint task of biology, anthropology, 
psychology, and government; and out of it might 
come a far clearer understanding of the essential 
likeness and unlikeness of various classes of hu- 
mans.' On the basis of this information scientif- 
ically established,' we should know better how to 
deal with each other nationally speaking. Inter- 
national attitudes and understandings might be 
built up in such a manner as to minimize the pos- 
sibility of clash and conflict, with the attendant 
misery of mankind and destruction of human hap- 
piness. 

Fundamentally what is most urgently needed is 
not the solution of specific problems, however im- 
portant they may be of themselves — and many are 
of vital significance — but in a still broader sense to 
realize that we are living in a world of adaptation 
with constant reconstruction in process. This is as 
true of the social and political as of the physical. 
This is a world of experiment and change, a world 
in which constant readjustments are being made 
and must continue to be made in the future even 
more rapidly than in the past, as man’s control 
over the forces of nature, including human nature, 
expands and develops and reaches points hitherto 
unattained. In the new world into which we are 

* See the study of R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology. 
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fast coming, there will be need for still more exten- 
sive and intensive adjustment than ever before in 
the history of the race, by just the extent to which 
the human mind has penetrated the laws of con- 
duct. 

There is no absolute type of state or govern- 
ment. There is no form of law that once adopted 
will forever remain the best. On the contrary, the 
political world is one of unceasing reorganization 
and readjustment. The high type of citizenship is 
not that of the man who piously follows the customs 
of his fathers or ancestors, merely because they 
are customs, but of the one who comes to realize 
that he lives in a world of adaptation and begins 
early the process of constructive thinking essential 
to the changing conditions, retaining or modifying 
practices as situations develop. 

Natural science is making the rate of adapta- 
tion more rapid, and social science will equal this 
whenever it is more fully developed. We have 
learned to adjust ourselves to the telephone, the 
radio, the new means of transportation, but just 
ahead of us lie possibilities in the way of social dis- 
covery and adaptation that will tax our adapta- 
tiveness in far higher degree. It is at this point that 
the chief significance of the more intimate relations 
of science and politics lies, and here we approach 
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one of the very greatest of future questions: Will 
the race adjust itself rapidly enough to the signifi- 
cant discoveries in natural and social science to 
make it possible for social and political control to 
meet the new situations which are surely coming 
upon us? If th&new discoveries, made either by 
natural science alone or by natural and social sci- 
ence in conjunction, are met by inflexible minds 
dominated by tradition and myth, the result may 
be disastrous. The new situation might place in the 
hands of medievalists the forces of the twenty-first 
century, with their tremendous possibilities in the 
way of thoroughgoing social and political control 
of individuals. This would be a calamity of the 
first order, and one from which the race might be 
slow to recover. 

If we learn how to produce and educate what- 
ever types we will, what use shall we make of the 
power? If we obtain complete control over the 
physical and psychical and social structure of the 
individual or the group, as we probably shall, what 
use shall we make of the power? Will this signify 
some new form of political tyranny, or precipitate 
some revolution against all science as a form of in- 
tolerable regimentation, or will it make possible a 
richer and fuller life for the race? These are the 
questions I am asking, for they will soon be before 
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us, and they may find us unready to answer in a 
way that will insure the equilibrium of the race and 
the continuance of human progress. 

The purpose of these paragraphs is well served 
if attention has been directed to the social and po- 
litical implications of the modern studies of inheri- 
tance and environment, and to the urgent need of 
closer co-ordination between these various disci- 
plines. The very terms “social geography,” “social 
biology,” “social Darwinism” are significant of re- 
lations that are appearing more and more clearly 
as the boundary lines of inquiry are farther ad- 
vanced. If we examine the earlier work of Gal ton 
and Pearson, or read the later and more flamboyant 
treatise of Wiggam, in which the biologist writes to 
the president of the United States, offering him the 
new decalogue of science, we observe that more and 
more the problems of politics are inextricably inter- 
woven with the problems of the science of inheri- 
tance and environment. 

Now whether the policies of nations or of the 
world are labeled biology or politics or geography 
or economics matters not at all, and that question 
we may leave to the logomachists. But whether 
the groups of students who have fundamental facts 
in their possession and entertain different but im- 
portant points of view are able to come together 
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and integrate their knowledge in comprehensive 
scientific form, is of the very greatest concern to 
the whole human race. There is perhaps no con- 
sideration more significant than this at the present 
time, both from the scientific and from the political 
point of view. And if there were a benevolent des- 
pot of science, he would compel the union of all the 
scientific agencies centering around the welfare of 
the race. Geneticist and environmentalist, psy- 
chologist, anthropologist, biologist, social scientist 
would all be brought together to consider the fun- 
damental social problems in which they are all con- 
cerned and which cannot be effectively solved with- 
out their joint consideration and action. 

Fortunately there is no such despot, and we live 
in a world of freedom, but the necessity of co- 
operation remains the same. Perhaps the initia- 
tive should come from the students of government, 
interested as they are fundamentally in co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation, in management and morale, 
in the elimination of social waste through unnec- 
essary friction, misunderstanding, and misdirec- 
tion. In a sense it may be said, therefore, that the 
heaviest load is that laid upon the political scien- 
tist. 



VI 

POLITICAL PRUDENCE 

It is possible that what may be called ‘^political 
prudence’* may be far more effectively organized 
than at present. By political prudence I mean the 
conclusions of experience and reflection regarding 
the problems of politics — wisdom that does not 
reach the state of science, yet has its own signifi- 
cance. In politics there is an element of time which 
must always be considered. Action may be impera- 
tive before there can be full research and final judg- 
ment. Just as the physician may be obliged to 
treat a wound or a disease as best he can, pending 
full scientific knowledge of the case or the most 
eflFective mode of treatment, so the community is 
often in a position where it must act — ^indeed, 
where inaction would be of all courses the least in- 
telligent and, on the principle of relativity, the 
least scientific. In many of these instances there 
is no time to wait for political science, but there 
may be opportunity for the assembly of the politi- 
cal prudence of the community. Assembly of a 
mass of information, a series of analyses, a state- 
ment of conflicting positions, possibly a common 
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judgment, or, if not this, an informed and intelli- 
gent statement of the reasons for disagreement — 
these are possible in many political situations. Out 
of this may perhaps come a common understand- 
ing, but in any case the material upon which more 
intelligent judgments may he based. In a repre- 
sentative group of the wise men or women, given 
facilities for fact-gathering and a dominating spirit 
of inquiry (or even without it), many misunder- 
standings, misstatements, half-truths melt away, 
and the issues are more sharply drawn as to facts, 
interpretations, relative values. 

It may be feared that the counsels of poli- 
tical prudence would be divided, as for example 
when class, race, nationalistic, religious issues were 
raised. Doubtless this would often be true, al- 
though in certain classes of cases substantial agree- 
ment might be reached. But the division would be 
based upon at least superficially scientific grounds, 
and so would help to turn the organization of opin- 
ion toward more carefully investigated facts and 
closer reasoning, and less toward defenses of group 
interests awkwardly disguised. The language of 
prudence would be the common tongue which they 
must all speak, however clumsily, and those who 
made use of the arguments and facts and conclu- 
sions would follow the general method of appeal to 
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facts and the efforts at logical or scientific defense 
of the cause in question. 

But if the prudentes, the professional students 
of government and political savants, cannot even 
come together to discuss some of the fundamentals 
of political prudence, for fear that violent and em- 
barrassing disagreement might show their weak- 
ness, should not that circumstance itself cause 
sober reflection regarding their ideas, and might it 
not suggest remodeling and reorganization of tl^eir 
methods? Might not the disagreement, even the 
widest, lead to a better procedure in determining 
conclusions and, in time, to its strengthening? If 
the prudentes cannot reason together, but merely 
wrangle; if they cannot co-operate in inquiry, but 
merely confuse and obfuscate each other, if they 
cannot even scientifically disagree — then we must 
re-examine the preliminary education of savants, 
and start over again on the slow process of growing 
another crop of wise men with good temper, bal- 
anced judgment, and good will toward men. 

It is true that when the passions of the com- 
munity are fully aroused, it may be too late for im- 
partial inquiry to be made or to command any 
wide influence if conducted. This happened in our 
history in regard to the slavery question, and in re- 
gard to the liquor question. The slavery problem 
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was one pre-eminently adapted to thoughtful con- 
sideration by political savants, but the final solu- 
tion was reached through storms of hatred and vio- 
lence that devastated the nation and still leave 
their marks upon our country. Perhaps there was 
no group of political wise men who could have 
changed the result, but had there been sufficient 
political prudence in the nation, and had it been 
effectively organized, a wasteful struggle might 
have been avoided, and human life and happiness 
conserved upon a large scale. 

At a later day the liquor question was settled 
without resort to the prudence of the community, 
acting in any organized way. As far as I know, 
there was almost no organized effort to study sci- 
entifically the solution of the liquor problem. I 
once introduced a resolution in the City Council of 
Chicago calling for the appointment of such a com- 
mission of inquiry, and the fullest and most impar- 
tial examination of the liquor traffic in all its as- 
pects. But the suggestion fell upon stony ground. 
In Sweden, however, a commission of inquiry was 
established, and its elaborate report was a signifi- 
cant factor in public discussion of the most effective 
course of action. There can be little question that 
a national or a series of state commissions would 
have been able to bring together significant facts 
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and to formulate issues in a manner that would 
have materially raised the general level of the dis- 
cussion on the wet-and-dry question. But the polit- 
ical prudence of the community was not mobilized 
for this purpose, and possibly it could not have 
been done. I am merely saying that it would have 
been desirable, from the point of view of intelligent 
action. 

An interesting example of an impartial inquiry 
was that conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation into the public and private 
operation of public utilities, in 1907. This study 
was conducted by a board of persons, including 
utility-owners and operators, representatives of 
street-car unions, theoretical advocates and oppo- 
nents of municipal ownership, impartial observers. 
Two sets of accountants, engineers, investigators 
were provided. The results were brought together 
in an imposing series of documents, and certain im- 
portant conclusions were reached by a practically 
unanimous vote. This inquiry still stands, seven- 
teen years afterward, as the best collection of mate- 
rial upon this important problem in American in- 
dustrial and political life. It is an example of the 
utility of organizing political prudence in respect 
to a specific problem. A similar study today would 
be of very great value in promoting intelligent dis- 
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cussion of the problem, and perhaps might develop 
significant points of agreement. 

It is important not to lose sight of the fact that 
a rational line of disagreement is almost as useful 
as a rational line of agreement, or at least it is an 
alternative not to be despised in the development 
of community intelligence. The disagreement may 
turn upon questions of fact, upon which material 
may be developed as time goes on, if the problem 
is carefully considered; or upon questions of rela- 
tive values, which may also be studied more care- 
fully as a result of the agreed disagreement. 

There are at the present time many significant 
questions that might well be subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the political prudence of the community, 
local or national or international as the case may 
be. The problem of race relations,* the position of 
the press in modern communities, the nature and 
limits of freedom of speech, the Ku Klux Klan, pro- 
portional representation, methods of nomination, 
the scope of government activity, the limits of cen- 
tralization, criminal justice in the United States; 
or special problems such as that of capital punish- 
ment, methods of constitutional amendment; or, 

* The recent study of race relations in Illinois is an excellent ex- 
ample of the organization of political prudence of the community for 
the consideration of a special problem. 
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in the international field, the overshadowing prob- 
lem of international organization — perhaps now 
too far advanced to lend itself to such treatment. 

In the United States very large values would 
have resulted from the organization of the political 
prudence of the nation in regard to the Ku Klux 
Klan. At present the facts are so scattered and so 
difficult to assemble and verify that intelligent dis- 
cussion of the basic issues is almost impossible. 
And in consequence of this condition, statement 
and counterstatement are likely to be wildly exag- 
gerated, just because the truth cannot be success- 
fully established on either side. In this darkness 
misunderstanding and malice flourish, while intel- 
ligent discussion and tolerant attitude retreat into 
the background. Where the facts cannot be found, 
a premium is placed upon dogmatic assertion rath- 
er than upon careful judgment, and the most rea- 
sonable is overwhelmed by the least reasonable and 
least scrupulous. 

No one can anticipate that such inquiry would 
solve the whole problem, but it would have the ad- 
vantage of placing the discussion upon a more in- 
formed and higher level, with more of fact and less 
of unsupported assertion, with sharply drawn lines 
of cleavage based upon considerations that might 
be more closely examined as time went on. In any 
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state these are considerations of the very highest 
value. In the absence of more fully developed polit- 
ical science, they are invaluable to any community 
desiring to avail itself of the ripest intelligence at 
its command. 

It may be asked, Whence should the initiative 
come in the establishment of such inquiries? and 
how will it be possible to set up an agency which 
can command confidence in its impartiality and its 
wisdom and its representative character? At times 
the government itself may be able to organize rep- 
resentative groups for special purposes, as seen in 
the notable parliamentary commissions which play 
so conspicuous a part in the political life of the 
British Empire. Likewise the German commissions 
of inquiry from time to time developed prudential 
results of very considerable significance. The na- 
tional commissions in the United States, such as 
the Country Life Commission of President Roose- 
velt, the Efficiency and Economy Commission of 
President Taft, and numerous state and local com- 
missions illustrate the significance of inquiry under 
the auspices of men conceded to have the confi- 
dence of the political community. In other situa- 
tions, however, the government may be ill adapted 
to such a purpose, or for other reasons may be un- 
able or unwilling to act or to act effectively. 
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Mr. Lippmann has indeed suggested that the 
government organize its intelligence work in such 
manner as to accumulate and co-ordinate the facts 
essential to intelligent national government. In- 
telligence bureaus, as he calls them, for each of the 
ten departments might gather and organize the 
materials essential for governmental purposes, and 
these bureaus might be related to each other and 
to Congress perhaps through a cabinet officer ap- 
pearing in Congress.^ The same method, he sug- 
gests, might well be applied to the problems of state 
and local government. These bureaus he believes 
“would deal with problems of definition, of ter- 
minology, of statistical technic, of logic; they 
would traverse concretely the whole gamut of the 
social sciences.” There can be little question that 
a federal organization of the type suggested by Mr. 
Lippmann would be of very great value. It would 
run the risk of going stale, but that may happen 
even in the best-regulated laboratory, under the 
most distinguished auspices. In many cities and 
some states efforts have already been made in this 
direction, and bureaus of various types have been 
set up, with widely varying degrees of effectiveness.* 

nal 

* Public Opinion^ Part VIII, **Organized Intelligence.** 

^ See John A. Fairlie, **Lep8lative and Municipal P 
Agencies,** American PoUtical Science Review ^ May, 1923. ^ 
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In the end it may be hoped that the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation under the League of 
Nations may develop an international clearing- 
house of significance for the world. For informa- 
tional and statistical purposes such an agency 
would possess incalculable value, while it might 
also serve as a medium for the organization of in- 
ternational political prudence. 

For in general it may be said that the broader 
the basis of a prudential organization, the more 
effective it is likely to be. An organization includ- 
ing many cities would be better than one, and of 
many nations better than any individual common- 
wealth. For in the larger unit there is an opportu- 
nity for the elimination of the local, the class, the 
racial basis that has hitherto played so large a part 
in the formulation of political conclusions and even 
of theory. We may some day see an international 
assembly of the world’s political wise men, gath- 
ered for the purpose of considering some of the 
fundamentals of political prudence, and together 
disseminating tolerance and reasonableness. 

An International Union of Cities has already 
•been set up, and a serious effort is being made to 
tiotianize a clearing-house for the interchange of in- 
to suCi>-ion and ideas centering around more specif- 
able or u£>an problems. L* Union Internationale des 
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VilleSi with headquarters in Brussels, represents an 
effort to provide "an international clearing-house of 
civic information.”* Centers are being organized 
in various cities of the world to provide a genu- 
inely serviceable agency of municipal information. 

The International Congress of Administrative 
Science is another illustration of the general tend- 
ency toward the closer integration and association 
of political prudence. The second meeting of this 
association was held in Amsterdam was in 1923:* It 
brought together some two hundred officials and 
students of administration from all parts of the 
world for the consideration of specific problems in 
the field of public administration. 

Large numbers of research bureaus are spring- 
ing up in various parts of the United States and are 
vigorously attacking the problems of city govern- 
ment, especially on the financial side.* These or- 
ganizations represent in part the organization of 
prudence and judgment, and in part also are carry- 
ing on research of a technical nature, from which 

* See Stephen Child, “A National Agency of Municipal Re- 
search,” National Municipal Review ^ May, 1923; Charles A. Beard, 
“A World Bureau of Municipal Research,” iW., January, 1925. 

* See Proceedings y 1924. See also Proceedings of the International 
Parliamentary Union, 

* R. T. Crane, “Progress Report of Committee on Political Re- 
search,” American Political Science Review^ May, 1923. 
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genuinely scientific results may follow. In the ap- 
plication of the technology of cost accounting and 
in the development of statistical analysis they have 
made notable progress. Of even greater signifi- 
cance perhaps is the emphasis on direct observa- 
tion of governmehtal operations, in the form of 
what is commonly called the “survey” of the office 
in question. Of importance in this connection is 
the work of the National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, and also that of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration in Washington.' 

Significant forms of the organization of political 
prudence, differing somewhat in the methods and 
purpose, are rapidly developing. The Institute of 
Politics in Williamstown is an interesting example 
of this method in the field of international rela- 
tions. The American Law Institute, recently 
founded for the purpose of restating the American 
law, is another striking case of the attempt at pru- 
dential organization. The University of Chicago 
Institute of Foreign Affairs, the Iowa Common- 
wealth Conference to consider electoral methods 
and processes, are other examples of the same gen- 
eral type. Similar groups are found in Geneva and 
Vienna. They all center around the assembling of 
men of experience and judgment in a special field 

* See publicetioM of these bodies. 
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of inquiry for the interchange of ideas and perhaps 
for the formulation of programs of action. 

Whatever may be the scientific value of these 
undertakings, and this possibility is by no means 
negligible, the prudential and educational value 
of such conferences is very large. If some specific 
conclusions are reached, even though tentative, the 
value of the work is enlarged. If agreement is ef- 
fected upon some problems, so much has been re- 
moved from the field of controversy, assuming that 
the group is representative. In other cases the 
lines of division are more clearly outlined and the 
possibility of future reconciliation or accommoda- 
tion of judgments is increased. 

From time to time the initiative will unques- 
tionably be taken in the organization of such con- 
ferences by a variety of groups, the government 
itself, the universities, private foundations and 
societies; and perhaps some day the professional 
associations of students of government may them- 
selves set in motion the machinery for this purpose. 
More important by far than the source of the in- 
vitation to the conference is the representative 
character of the group convened, in order that all 
phases of opinion may be represented, and the ex- 
istence of public confidence in the impartiality 
of -the prudentes who are brought together. The 
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large educational values involved, the possibility 
of public guidance in intelligent directions, the 
elimination of false issues, the possibilities in the 
way of scientific insights and hunches — all com- 
bine to indicate the significance of the organiza- 
tion of political prudence for the welfare of the 
state and for the advancement of political science. 
Inevitably the form of organization in these 
cases will vary widely. Some will be merely forums 
with the emphasis on dissemination of intelligence; 
others will exist for the private interchange of ex- 
perience and opinion; others will go farther and 
reach out toward definite even though not scientific 
conclusions. Others will lean toward scientific re- 
research and inquiry, while not existing primarily 
for such a purpose. But all contain possibilities of 
great service to the state and to the cause of science 
in the long run. A study of the actual sources of ini- 
tiative in public policy at the present time will re- 
veal the large possibilities in the type of conference 
suggested, and also the superiority of the conference 
method over the haphazard methods that now usu- 
ally prevail. On the other hand, although such 
conferences are not strictly scientific, yet in the 
course of interchange of experience and judgment 
sparks of light may be struck, flashes of insight may 
illuminate the minds of some of the conferees, and 
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out of this may come in the long run scientific value 
of great significance. So true is it that the truth 
often comes when it is not directly sought. 

Short of the attainment of what may techni- 
cally be called political science, there is a wide field 
within which the practical intelligence of a com- 
munity may be organized and applied to the con- 
sideration of special problems of general interest. 
The possibilities in this direction have never been 
exhausted or even approximated. To some extent 
this faculty is represented in the government it- 
self, but under any system there is a wide range of 
critical and constructive intelligence outside the 
formal government. A democracy is peculiarly 
fortunate in that it permits the free development 
of political association and expression, in other 
than governmental forms. 

The development of political prudence need by 
no means be confined to formal assemblies of wise 
men for the consideration of particular problems. 
Such prudence is scattered throughout the com- 
munity in myriad forms. It is not as common as 
common sense, but it is more widely spread than 
some suppose. Its general difiFusion is indeed a pre- 
requisite to successful self-government in any state. 
Even the most limited political experience must 
impress an observer with the large number of per- 
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sons in any constituency gifted with insight, judg- 
ment, and adaptability in political affairs. The 
problem is the discovery, organization, and appli- 
cation of this quality to the problems of govern- 
ment. 

With widely increasing education, the whole 
community tends to interest itself in and assume 
responsibility for decisions formerly made by the 
very few. This democratizing process involves and 
requires a wide diffusion of political intelligence 
and judgment throughout the citizenship of the 
state. In other words, the mass of the community 
must become politically prudent in order to insure 
prudent political conduct of the commonwealth. 

Political prudence is therefore not merely the 
affair of the savants, but also of the generality of 
the citizens, and only as insight and judgment are 
generously diffused will the suggestions of the sa- 
vants be found to have any weight. Nor will the 
conclusions of science signify much unless their 
quality is recognized and appreciated by those who 
might utilize them.^ 

The basis of this form of political prudence is 

< **The ability of any one generation to possess the science would 
depend upon their ability to practise the art and to know how they 
practised it” (Croly’s Introduction to Lindeman’s Social Discovery, 
p. xvii). 
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found partly in sound political and social education 
underlying admission to suffrage and adult citizen- 
ship; partly also in the organization of adult intelli- 
gence in such fashion as to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent the insight and judgment of the citizens. We 
still seek ways and means of most advantageously 
employing that “collective judgment” of men and 
measures of which Aristotle wrote so approvingly 
2,300 years ago. This is not exhausted by the act 
of voting alone, as is too commonly supposed, for 
voting settles relatively few of the problems of the 
state. In every community there is a constant pro- 
cess of appraising the personnel and conduct of the 
governors and the countergroup of non-governors. 
Valuations and revaluations are constantly being 
made in the processes by which the intricate pat- 
terns of political control are woven. What Bryce 
calls the tone or temper of the people may deter- 
mine the type or form of these patterns, and there 
is a wide variation between those of the civilized 
and uncivilized political communities. 

Political prudence is seen, then, not merely in 
the heights of wisdom reached by the few more 
skilled and experienced, but also in the general lev- 
d of judgment and insight reached by the mass 
of the community itself. The application of sci- 
ence to government is conditioned by the level of 
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this element in the intelligence of the community, 
and from this point of view political prudence will 
always continue to be a prime factor in the char- 
acter of government. It will determine whether 
and to what extent the precepts of science shall be 
accepted and applied, and it will determine the 
answer to problems which science has been unable 
to solve at any given time. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH^ 

The most casual observer must be struck by the 
progress made in the study of municipal govern- 
ment during the last fifty years. Prior to the Civil 
War, city government was scarcely a subject of 
systematic discussion, except in isolated cases. 
When the corruption of cities was exposed in the 
period following the war, the first reaction of the 
public was not in the direction of systematic study 
of the fundamental causes of misgovernment, but 
there was a general demand for the processes of the 
criminal law, for the awakening of the slothful civic 
conscience, for the political overthrow of the 
“bosses." Tweed, the incarnation of the “Sys- 
tem," was thrown into jail. Many other minor 
Tweeds have been attacked with varying degrees 
of success for a generation. In fact, this battle still 
rages through the land. 

The study of municipal government began with 
the formation of the Conference for Good City 

* Substantially as published in the National Municipal Review^ 
September, 1922. 
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Government in 1893. This latter took the shape 
of the National Municipal League (1894). The 
meetings, conferences, and publications of this or- 
ganization afforded an opportunity, hitherto lack- 
ing, for interchange of personal experiences, pro- 
grams, methods,' and finally led to the formulation 
of certain common aims in a model charter. The 
significance of this body for the practical improve- 
ment of city government can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. It represents a remarkable combination of 
democratic enthusiasms and practical judgment 
which has had no counterpart either on a local or a 
national scale. The League has presented a fine 
type of intelligent, persistent, democratic organiza- 
tion directed toward the improvement as well as 
the strengthening of dvic interests and ideals. 

In 1907 began the development of special bodies 
for the more detailed study of municipal problems 
in a more technical way than was possible for the 
League. The pioneer in this field was the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, closely followed by 
similar organizations in Chicago and Philadelphia 
and a score of other cities.^ These institutions ren- 
dered and are still giving excellent service in their 
special fields. In the reorganization of systems of 

‘See the analysis of these bodies in G. A. Weber’s Or%anhid 
Efforts for Shi Improvement of Methods of Administrotion. 
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accounting and reporting, in the standardization 
of contracts and methods of purchasing, in devel- 
oping budget procedure, in directing attention to 
the problems of municipal personnel and organiza- 
tion, especially on the administrative side, these 
agencies have done much for American city gov- 
ernment. In more recent years, the formation of 
the Government Research Conference offers prom- 
ise of fruitful co-operation on the part of these in- 
dustrious bodies. These activities are largely al- 
though by no means wholly confined, however, 
thus far, to questions of accounting, finance, or 
organization in the narrower and more technical 
sense of the term. They have not usually become 
agencies of comprehensive municipal research. 
However, in the specific field to which they have 
been thus far committed, their great usefulness 
continues to be unquestioned. Students of govern- 
ment, public officials, and citizens generally owe 
them for much in the way of practical and techni- 
cal progress. 

In the meantime, many other agencies have 
arisen in the municipal field, designed for informa- 
tion or action, or for both. The temporary com- 
mittees of citizens brought together for emergen- 
cies have often become permanent city clubs with a 
social basis and motive. No city is without one or 
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more of these organizations. Nation-wide organi- 
zations such as the National Tax Association, the 
National Civil Service Reform League, the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Workers, the City 
Planning Conference, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Sfates, the National Real Estate 
Board have undertaken important municipal work, 
and others have begun to deal with various aspects 
of the local problem. Community trusts and other 
“foundations” have begun to deal with some of the 
problems of the municipality. Bureaus of munici- 
pal research or reference have been established in 
many educational institutions. 

The Institute for Government Research, the In- 
stitute for Public Service, the National Institute 
of Public Administration have recently been or- 
ganized for research and training purposes. Pro- 
fessional societies of different types have also be- 
gun to take a specific interest in the urban ques- 
tion, as is seen in the case of the accountants, the 
engineering societies, the sanitarians, the public- 
utility groups, and the numerous leagues of various 
classes of city officials from general to special. I 
am not attempting to catalogue these agencies 
here, but only to call attention to various types in 
which municipal interest plays an important part. 
In fact, the number of inquirers and their over- 
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lapping inquiries are sometimes a source of con- 
fusion.* Not even the useful services rendered by 
the Public Affairs Information Service and the in- 
dexes of various journals are able to clear away the 
smoke entirely. 

Notwithstanding these organizations and their 
activities, there are still great gaps in systematic 
municipal information and still larger voids in 
thoroughgoing municipal research of a scientific 
character. The list of essentials in systematic in- 
formation is still large, but in view of the fact that 
more than half of the population of the United 
States is classed as urban, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult to obtain these fundamentals, if there is effec- 
tive co-ordination and organization of effort. 

I suggest the following examples of significant 
types of municipal research. 

DIGESTS AND REVIEWS 

I. A comprehensive and comparative study of 
the fundamentals of municipal structure, including 
the principal cities of the United States. This has 
been partially done in such publications as the 
charter digest prepared by Hatton for the Chicago 
Charter Convention of 1905, in the various con- 
stitutional convention bulletins, in the census bul- 

* See Monro’s Bibliography^ pp. 385-89, for lists, down to 1915. 
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letins, in treatises like that of Clute; but it still re- 
mains an uncompleted task 

1. An annual digest and review of important 
charter changes, whether in the shape of action by 
local charter-making bodies, or by state legisla- 
tures in the fornl of general or special laws, or of 
constitutional amendments. The statutory changes 
in the various states of the Union were recorded 
in the New York State Library bulletins for many 
years, and proved of the greatest practical value to 
those concerned with city government. 

3 . A continuing study of the practical opera- 
tion of the different types of organization. An ex- 
ample of this is the detailed study of commission 
government once made by the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, and published by Bru^re 
under the title of The New City Government. At 
present there is no impartial agency employing 
skilled investigators for the purpose of procuring 
objective reports upon the actual workings of vari- 
ous types of municipal institution as they develop. 
Hence we are at the mercy of observers whose 
training and bias may render their information of 
dubious value. Some of the most important ex- 
periments ever undertaken in the history of democ- 
racy are being carried on with scarcely any skilled 
observation or adequate record. 
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4. A survey of municipal functions, such as 
fire, police, health, parks and public welfare, pub- 
lic utilities, zoning and planning, with a periodical 
revision of such a survey. Fosdick’s studies of po- 
lice systems are examples of what might be done 
for all branches of city government. These in- 
quiries, if carefully and impartially made and kept 
up to date, would be of the very greatest value to 
those who are concerned with municipal govern- 
ment. 

5. An annual digest and review of municipal 
ordinances in the principal cities of the United 
States, and also of the state laws having primarily 
a local effect. Various types of ordinances are col- 
lected and reviewed by different organizations, but 
these are often incomplete in the special field, and 
are wholly inadequate for the general field. We 
are consequently left without an index of the great 
mass of municipal law made every year by our 
busy ordinance- and law-making bodies. 

STATISTICAL DEVELOPMENT 

It should also be possible to develop the statis- 
tical service of American cities very largely and 
with very good results. We have no handbook 
of the type seen in the British Municipal Year 
Book or that of Canada; nor do we have any- 
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thing to compare with the StatisHsches Jahrbuch 
Deutscher Stddte and similar publications in France 
and Italy.* Financial statistics are not covered by 
the federal government and by a considerable num- 
ber of states. In this direction great progress has 
been made in recent years. In 1905, when Dr. 
Fairlie and I undertook an analysis of the revenues 
of Chicago and in that connection undertook to ob- 
tain certain comparative figures, we encountered 
difficulties which are now readily solved. 

Operative statistics of cities are still extremely 
imperfect, and are open to very material improve- 
ment. There are very large gaps in the publica- 
tion and assembly even of the most usual types of 
statistics, such as election figures, criminal and 
judicial statistics; and even vital statistics are in- 
complete in many respects. Some of the larger 
cities publish statistical compilations, as in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago, but even these are 
scarcely comparable with the statistical studies of 
London, Paris, and Berlin. In many cities almost 
no figures are available. Significant progress might 
be made by the enlargement of the scope of our 
city statistical data to cover already standardized 
forms and types which are lacking here. The ad- 

’ See Fairlie on ‘^Comparative Municipal Statistics/* in his Es- 
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vances made by the United States government and 
the governments of a number of the states are of 
great importance, but they still leave us far behind 
in the work of systematic compilation of statistical 
matter. 

Beyond all this, however, there is need of care- 
ful study of the question to what extent and in 
what directions quantitative measurement of mu- 
nicipal operations is possible, useful, and feasible. 
Are there not fields in which without too great ex- 
pense we might obtain data of the greatest practi- 
cal value for the government of cities? Are the 
very meager figures we now possess the best that 
scientific study can supply in the twentieth cen- 
tury? Clearly “municipal statistics” is not a fixed 
quantity, but a developing instrument of observa- 
tion, growing with the growth of scientific obser- 
vation and analysis. Almost any extensive inquiry 
into expansion of municipal transportation, city- 
planning, or zoning discloses very quickly the lack 
of great masses of statistical information and anal- 
ysis which it is quite possible to obtain and which 
when found are of great practical usefulness. What 
we really know about the life-currents of our mu- 
nicipalities appears to be only a small fraction of 
what we might expect under a well-organized sys- 
tem of statistical observation. 
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For the purpose of broadening the scope of such 
statistical inquiries, the co-operation of a number 
of officials, observers, and students would be of 
great value. A committee of persons interested in 
the scientific and practical possibilities of munici- 
pal statistics could in all probability assist very 
greatly in the collection and analysis of these sig- 
nificant municipal facts upon which we rely more 
and more for the intelligent ordering of our com- 
munities. Of course no one expects a magic rule to 
rise from the maze of figures. The “mystic num- 
bers” have lost their sway over us. But every 
responsible official and citizen appreciates the far- 
reaching value of a solid fact basis in the develop- 
ment of municipal policy and administration. 

It is probable that the federal government 
might be persuaded to make broader schedules of 
inquiry if the request were based on the thorough 
and mature inquiry by persons familiar both with 
the problems of cities and the technical aspects of 
statistics. The co-operation between the federal 
government and the accounting officials of cities 
is an interesting case in point, showing the large 
possibilities of advance in this direction. The finan- 
cial statistics of cities have developed in twenty 
years from chaos to something more nearly ap- 
proaching an organized system. It seems entirely 
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feasible to make equally great advance in other 
statistical areas. 

SURVEYS AND ORGANIZED RESEARCH 

Beginning with the Pittsburgh survey in 1910, 
many similar studies in the social and economic 
organization of cities have been made throughout 
the United States. These are not of uniform value, 
but taken together they constitute a very valuable 
source of information regarding the phenomena of 
municipal life. They have gone below the forms of 
government and law into the environment and 
have examined those social forces without which 
the process of political control cannot be under- 
stood. Many of these inquirers are obviously grop- 
ing for an adequate methodology, sometimes with 
relatively crude results, but they are advancing 
continuously and they are assembling great masses 
of material which cannot be ignored in any scien- 
tific studyof the urban problem on its governmental 
side. Their findings contain many Hashes of in- 
sight into the inner workings of municipal forces. 
Many other inquiries made by the sociologists in 
the course of their studies are of great value to 
students of government, in that they describe 
and interpret the fundamental forces conditioning 
the action of the government. Likewise the organ- 
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ized agencies dealing with the special and practical 
problems of poor relief in the broader sense, or 
with medical relief or the protection of children 
more specifically, are making available many im- 
portant data regarding the basic conditions of ur- 
ban life and conduct. They pass from the realm of 
general theory to the specific problem of the in- 
dividual case study. Masses of facts are being com- 
piled in zoning, planning, housing, and transporta- 
tion studies, but much of the material is lost for 
local use even, to say nothing of more general utili- 
zation. Private associations are also making inten- 
sive studies of urban characteristics, tendencies, 
and growth, notably the inquiries of the telephone, 
gas, electric-lighting, and traction companies. The 
real-estate boards, the fire-insurance companies, 
and other commercial enterprises are finding it 
profitable to use the technique of social science in 
the practical conduct of their affairs. 

There is no central co-ordinating agency avail- 
able for the purpose of interpreting and applying 
this mass of facts and conclusions to the problems 
of municipal government in the broader sense of 
the term. The Sage Foundation, it is true, exer- 
cises a general supervision over the types of inquiry 
termed “surveys” and has done very useful work 
in this capacity of standardiung and aiding in- 
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quiry. Yet there is no adequate central clearing- 
house for interchange of information, and for ma- 
ture analysis and interpretation of all the various 
types of data collected. Perhaps no such central 
agency is possible or desirable, but is it not worth 
while considering whether some more effective de- 
vice for interchange of information might be de- 
veloped than we have at present? Even without a 
central agency it would of course be possible to 
maintain a general committee or commission for 
the purpose of such co-ordination and co-operation 
as is possible under the circumstances. 

MUNICIPAL BEHAVIOR 

Beyond all this compiling and digesting and re- 
porting of municipal facts, and studies of a socio- 
political character, lies the deeper question of the 
scientific study of municipal behavior — a problem 
of political and social psychology on which we have 
little light down to this time. We have, to be sure, 
the off-hand psychology of the political practition- 
er, which is not to be despised, but which is not 
comparable with the scientific results of accurate 
observation and conclusion. An objective study 
of the characteristics and reactions of urban popu- 
lations, of the genesis of these tendencies, of their 
strength and weakness, of their modes of training 
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and adaptation should throw much light on the 
problem of modern city government. There is no 
magic formula to be found, no occult force to be 
sought out and applied for the immediate and per- 
manent relief of all the ills the body politic is heir 
to. However, there might be scientifically based 
conclusion^ which would be of the very greatest 
value in elementary political education, in adult 
information and co-operation, in structural and 
administrative agency and appliance, in facilitating 
that invention and discovery which should be char- 
acteristic of the modern city, itself so largely the 
product of scientific discovery and mechanical ap- 
pliance. 

Many of the situations in urban government 
should be studied with the very greatest minute- 
ness and care, without special regard to immediate 
results. We need the opportunity for detached in- 
quiry which may yield little at first, and perhaps 
for some time seem to be relatively unproductive. 
The emergencies of municipal life are so urgent in 
their demands and the workers are so few that we 
have thus far been unable to make on a sufficiently 
large scale those thoroughgoing intensive studies 
without which fundamental results may not be 
obtained. 

We may say that municipal research is just be- 
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ginning. We need not look forward to the govern- 
ment of our cities by scientific observation and cal- 
culation, but we may assume that cities will be 
more effectively governed when scientific obser- 
vation and analysis is more nearly complete than 
at present, and when its conclusions are more seri- 
ously considered by the governing bodies of mu- 
nicipalities. It may be said that we have not yet 
applied the precepts of experts in politics and S'd- 
ministration respecting structure and procedure of 
government in cities. Yet it may be reasonably 
argued that one of the reasons why the counsels of 
political experience and prudence are not more 
readily taken up is that we do not yet fully under- 
stand the processes of social and political control 
conditioning public action. Many of the aspects 
of urban government are in large part phases of 
political psychology, or, as is sometimes said, of 
“human engineering,” but political and social sci- 
entists have not down to the present time attacked 
this problem with even a modicum of success. Un- 
til this is done, the full harvest of municipal re- 
search cannot be reaped. We are only gleaning a 
sheaf here and there. 

SIGNIFICANT TOPICS 

Of great significance in the process of urban 
government are such topics as the relation between 
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mobility of population and the governmental prob- 
lem; the detailed analysis of the characteristics 
and tactics of leaders, bosses, and reformers; the 
technique of political propaganda; the quantity 
and causes of voting and non-voting in cities; the 
relation of social groups to the government of 
cities; the position of technical science in city gov- 
ernment. I cite these only by way of illustrating 
some of the parts of the held of municipal research 
in which relatively few ir^quiries have been made, 
but which are intimately related to the governing 
process in the community. They may not result in 
immediately measurable “savings” or results, but 
they may lead to a more intimate understanding of 
the workings of the political side of human nature, 
out of which may come betterments on no incon- 
siderable scale. And, after all, fundamental re- 
search, whether in natural science or social science, 
cannot be conducted on the basis of always obtain- 
ing immediately measurable results. Farm and 
factory have found it useful to maintain research 
apparently remote from results, but which in real- 
ity has multiplied a thousand fold the productivity 
of field and machine, and added to the control of 
man over nature’s forces. The intensive, per- 
sistent, experimental, inventive, contriving, and 
constructive spirit has its place in the domain of 
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human nature and social and political process as 
well as elsewhere. That “human nature” stands in 
the way of urban progress; that no finer types of 
citizens can be produced; that no better forms of 
co-ordination and co-operation can be obtained — 
these are not the counsels of the modern creative 
intelligence which is transforming the world almost 
as if by magic. 

Government does not consist in charters, ordi- 
nances, and rules merely, but in the habits, dis- 
positions, wishes, tendencies of the urban popu- 
lation. In the thorough understanding of these 
factors and in the knowledge of how these traits 
are developed and how they may be modified, edu- 
cated, trained, how they may be induced to co- 
ordinate and co-operate, lies a great opportunity 
for the development of the most thorough kind of 
fundamental municipal research. Of course it is 
not to be presumed that knowledge of municipal 
behavior can precede the understanding of human 
behavior, or that we can understand the political 
or the urban without regard to the economic and 
the social. But the students of governmental prob- 
lems and processes may make their contribution to 
the general progress of science at this point. 

There are fascinating possibilities in municipal 
research that begins the development of genuinely 
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scientific method and is more closely related to such 
representatives of applied science as the engineers, 
the psychologists, the statisticians. The great and 
pressing claims of political education, the urgent 
claims of practical prudence in dealing with city 
afiFairs need not and must not be minimized, but 
the demands of fundamental research and science 
have also their deep, if less clamorous, appeal to 
those who take what Bryce has called the “long 
look” forward. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My conclusions are, then: 

1. The urgent necessity of providing for a series 
of digests and reviews, covering the obvious facts 
of municipal structure and operation at least as 
adequately as legal information is now supplied to 
the lawyer. 

2. Continuing study of the practical operation 
of the many experiments in municipal government 
now in process. For this purpose more trained 
observers, more accurate methods of observation, 
and greater co-ordination of workers is needed. 

3. The closer and more systematic study of 
municipal statistics with a view to filling in the evi- 
dent gaps in our information, and, further, of cov- 
ering more completely those phases of municipal 
life that are susceptible of quantitative measure- 
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ment and useful for purposes of municipal organiza^ 
tion and control. 

4. The better co-ordination and organization 
of the now scattered studies of municipal phenom- 
ena being made by students of sociology, econom- 
ics, and politics. 

5. The development of fundamental municipal 
research involving the understanding of the urban 
political process, itself a part of the larger social and 
economic process. We need a thorough under- 
standing of the habits, dispositions, wishes, and 
tendencies of the urban population, of how their 
traits are developed and how they are and may be 
modified, educated, trained, and fitted into insti- 
tutions and organizations of government. 

We need not apologize for large requests of men 
and money to carry forward the study of cities, for 
half our population is now urban; and the urban 
institutions and ideals are likely to be dominant in 
the next generation, America’s cities will be in- 
creasingly influential in determining America’s 
policies, in fixing the American standard of govern- 
ment. There are times when imagination is more 
important than moderation, and this is one of 
them. We need not stammer or stutter when we 
speak of the needs of our urban communities and 
ask for reasonable application of the creative hu- 
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man intelligence which has made the physical 
framework of the city to the further problems of 
its organization and control. 

These paragraphs are based upon urban con- 
ditions in American communities, but they are 
equally applicable to the government of cities 
elsewhere, for' the urban problem everywhere, in 
Occident and Orient alike, taxes the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of men. The International 
Union of Cities, to which reference has already 
been Qiade, offers large possibilities of advance in 
the direction of the organization of information, 
the interchange of experience, the perfection of 
observation, and in fundamental urban research. 
The hates and prejudices of the world’s cities are 
less quickly aroused against one another than 
those of nations, and there is hope in the more 
intimate co-operation of urban centers directing 
their united enetgjes toward more intelligent or- 
dering of urban behavior. 



VIII 

THE TENDENCY OF POLITICS 

It is perhaps clear from what has gone before 
that the study of government is in urgent need of 
reorganization and rejuvenation. It should be 
equally clear from what has been said that the 
lines of reorganization cannot now be traced by 
any man or by any group of men. The ways in 
which future advance will come may be perhaps 
foreshadowed, but not forecast with any accuracy, 
for no one can foresee what is coming in the world 
of science. Physics and chemistry have been revo- 
lutionized within a hundred years, and even within 
twenty years fundamental and far-reaching chang- 
es such as none could foresee have been made. In 
the social field we are far more helpless to predict 
future development. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that even more sweeping changes will be made 
in the study of social phenomena than in any other 
field of inquiry. The new world will not be without 
its new politics. But to what distant shores the 
quest may lead us, who can sayf* He would be a 

^ See the suggeedve forecast by James Bryce, The Next Thirty 
Yeare; compare H. G. WeUs, Anticipations. 
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bold or a rash man who would undertake either to 
set metes and bounds to our possible advance or to 
undertake to picture the unseen world toward 
which we move. Any suggestions that may be 
made must be regarded as tentative and provision- 
al in the highest degree. Like the whole of this 
sketch, they will be set up in order to be utilized by 
others with keener insight or clearer idea of the 
needs of the times — a necessary process often re- 
peated if politics is to advance to its proper place 
among the scientific instruments of mankind. 

The significant changes in the modern world di- 
rectly affecting government were considered in the 
introductory chapter. They need not be recapitu- 
lated here. The problem presented is a double one, 
dealing on the one side with the development of 
the group intelligence as a whole, and on the other 
with the development of special scientific advances; 
for unless these two are related, little will be gained 
in the long run. The situation may be considered, 
then, under three heads: 

1. The development of secondary political edu- 
cation 

2. The organization of adult intelligence and 
political prudence 

3. The organization of scientific research in 
government 
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SECONDARY POLITICAL EDUCATION 

The social and political education of the next 
generation is an immediate problem, more imme- 
diate than is generally supposed. If the expectancy 
of life of a voter in the United States at the age of 
twenty-one is forty-two years, then in one-half of 
this time a new generation will have appeared upon 
the field of action. Consequently in twenty-one 
years it would be possible to have a new majority 
with an entirely new political education, with new 
political values, attitudes, interests, capacities. We 
could re-create the world politically within some 
twenty years, were we minded and equipped to do 
so. We might make the coming generation aristo- 
crats, democrats, communists, nationalists, or in- 
ternationalists at will, assuming that we were pre- 
pared to devote the necessary time and patience 
to the construction of the machinery for the pur- 
pose of social and political education. In the de- 
velopment of secondary education, then, lies one 
of the great possibilities of the political science of 
the future. 

It is not yet clear, to be sure, what it is that we 
wish to teach or just what the process of educa- 
tion shall be. Nor is the progress in this direction 
as rapid as might be desired. Yet, especially in the 
United States, a vast deal of energy is being de- 
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SECONDARY POLITICAL EDUCATION 
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voted to this problem, and it is not unlikely that 
in the near future significant results may be ob- 
tained.' In point of fact, much of the secondary 
education of the world is not adapted to develop 
political science or intelligence, but to intensify 
nationalistic or class traditions, in such a manner 
as to breed war and conflict.* Secondary political 
education is employing the agencies of history and 
government to make sober and impartial judgment 
impossible on the part of the generation that is 
coming on. It is distressing to observe that in the 
greater part of the world the education of the youth 
is not in the science but in the prejudices of govern- 
ment, steeping them in special hatreds and special 
forms of bitterness. If political education is a form 
of training in prejudice or even hate, the inevitable 
outcome will be a low state of governmental action 
and a low level of governmental attainment. Here 
as perhaps nowhere else the services of genuine 
political science are needed and may effectively be 
brought to bear in the struggle against ignorance 
and bigotry as the guides of human life. 

It is of course within the bounds of possibility 

* Sec the reports of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Historical Outlook, passim, 

• Scott, Patriots in the Making; J. Prudhommeaux, Enquite sur 
les liores scolaires d^aprks la guerre. 
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that the scientific technique of citizenship and its 
teaching, when developed, may be appropriated 
by the community or some part of it and employed 
for the promulgation of class or ethnic or other 
special-interest doctrines. Indeed, we may be sure 
that to some extent this will be inevitable. Yet on 
the whole it seems probable that the growth of sci- 
ence at this point will also carry with it a broader 
view of human relations and a higher political stand- 
ard. The prime difficulty lies in the uncertainty 
as to what are the traits of citizenship which it is 
desirable to inculcate. The quest for the criteria 
of citizenship has thus far been pressed unsystem- 
atically and without satisfactory results.* We may 
well ask, what are the specific qualities of citizen- 
ship to be taught Is there a standard upon which 
there is general agreement ? What are the requisite 
qualities of effective citizens? Do these qualities 
relate to information, to power of analysis and in- 
vestigation, to judgment formation, to selfish or 
social types of reactions? What are the obstacles 
to efficient citizenship? Are they physical, psy- 
chical, social, economic? Can these obstructions be 
located and diagnosed, and can they be measurably 
trained and controlled? What are the job specifi- 

* See my article on “Citizenship,” University ej Chicago Magasune^ 
111 , 275; James Bryce, Hindrances to Good Citizenship, 
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cations for an efficient citizen? These are points 
at which scientific inquiry might be of the very 
greatest scientific value; and where we may, in fact, 
look for significant developments in the near fu- 
ture. In so far as the character of the new politics 
depends upon the group intelligence, it is just here 
that the most rapid progress is attainable. 

ADULT INTELLIGENCE 

But if so-called “education” ceases with the 
schools, it is certain to be sterile. The successful 
working of a self-governing community presup- 
poses an electorate constantly being re-educated, 
constantly readjusting its values and its attitudes 
toward the work and personnel of the government. 
Political intelligence does not consist merely in 
worship of the past, but in capacity for adaptation 
to the present, and for constructive rebuilding from 
generation to generation. Democracy presupposes 
not only pious souls with lofty aspirations, but in- 
telligent critics, analysts, adaptors, and reconstruc- 
tors of government. 

A major problem of politics is the organization 
and application of the intelligence of the commu- 
nity. The political prejudices of every land are well 
organized. The political greeds, the political ha- 
treds, the intolerances, localisms, and parochial- 
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isms of race, religion, geography, and class are all 
admirably equipped with modern mechanisms. It 
is feasible, although doubtless more difficult, to 
organize the common political intelligence as over 
against the special hatreds of the community or of 
the world; the common interest, the common fel- 
lowship as over against the greed of the local and 
the special. It is possible to organize the con- 
structive sympathy and the constructive intelli- 
gence of groups of persons, and make them effec- 
tive in the common life. An urgent task of our 
time is, accordingly, the organization of adult edu- 
cation, of adult information, of the material upon 
which the citizen’s mind may feed. Otherwise we 
shall be increasingly at the mercy of the boss, the 
demagogue, 'a reckless chain of newspapers, the 
well-financed propagandists of whatever type. In 
these latter days the situation has become increas- 
ingly serious. The demagogue employs the arts of 
his classical predecessor, but with the added weap- 
ons of modern high-geared machinery and the sci- 
entifically manufactured poison gas of propaganda. 
Organization and social psychology have been 
mad^his allies and have greatly increased his al- 
ready formidable power. The demagogue and the 
propagandist may indeed prove to be a greater 
menace to the genuine interests of democracy and 
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the possibilities of science than the boss and the 
grafters. 

In what manner the adult intelligence shall be 
organized may be variously considered.* First, it 
is evident that if secondary political education were 
properly conceived and developed, a great part of 
the difficulty would already be met through the 
general development of power of observation and 
analysis and through the rise of the constructive 
type of political mind. Man would be less easily 
deceived, and would respond more readily to ap- 
peals addressed to higher levels of intelligence than 
heretofore. Such a type of mind and such a type 
of public opinion would demand and would respond 
to agencies of information and intelligence quite 
different from some of those now current and wide- 
ly induential. Active interest and reasonable deter- 
mination would unquestionably succeed in evolv- 
ing other means by which the more intelligent atti- 
tudes in the group might best be preserved and be 
able to maintain themselves in the struggle for 
survival with others resting on local or special or 
narrow-visioned views. 

It is idle to attempt to depict the form that the 
oiganization of human intelligence may take in the 

* See the interesdiig suggestion by Walter Lippmann, in Public 
Opinion, Part III, upon this point. 
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future, but it is plain that sweeping changes are in 
the making. The public opinion that rested chiefly 
upon tradition and custom, or upon transparent 
rationalizations of interest, or upon ignorance of 
the fundamental relations between economic and 
social interests and political action can no longer 
be reckoned as an adequate basis for a government. 
It is not impossible to visualize a community where 
clear thinking characterizes the bulk of the citi- 
zens, and where shams and deceptions are so readi- 
ly penetrated as to make them dangerous to those 
who attempt to use them. Whether or not one be- 
lieves in the theory of the “indefinite perfectibil- 
ity” of the human race, it may be conceded that 
there is a practically indefinite field for improve- 
ment in the immediate future and that we are 
starting in that direction with a speed and deter- 
mination never before matched in the history of 
the race. 

The astounding rapidity with which man is 
mastering the forces of nature and emancipating 
himself from manual toil is certain to transform 
human life in ways now little dreamed of. It is, 
indeed, not unbelievable that in the near future 
the leisure of mankind will be expanded to limits 
that a short time back would have been looked upon 
as quixotic. But now the six-hour day is a subject 
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of serious discussion, while in the most advanced 
speculation there looms a time when the leisure of 
men will be even greater than this. A people labor- 
ing twelve or fourteen hours a day and without any 
opportimity to acquire even the rudiments of an 
education is quite a different people from one which 
is educated for a considerable period of life, and 
which works, let us say, eight hours of the day. 
There will be more constructive intelligence to or- 
ganize, and it will respond more easily to the call. 

Furthermore, it is not impossible that what we 
may call “political prudence”' may be far more 
effectively organized than at present. By political 
prudence is meant the conclusions of experience 
and reflection regarding the problems of the race, 
wisdom that does not reach the state of science, 
yet has its own significance. This constitutes a 
body of knowledge which, though not demonstra- 
bly and technically exact, is nevertheless a precious 
asset of the race. It is the wisdom of the elder 
statesmen and the savants. 

POLITICAL RESEARCH 

Both secondary political education and the or- 
ganization of adult political intelligence are of fun- 
damental importance in the new political world in- 
to which we are rapidly coming. But fundamental 

* See “PoUdcal Prudence,” chap. vi. 
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to these is the movement toward the creation of a 
more effective political research. Some suggestions 
regarding the scope and method of such a science 
have already been sketched, but it will perhaps be 
useful to indicate some of the steps that seem to be 
possible in the near future. These may be recapit- 
ulated as follows: 

I. The more complete organization of political 
information and experience 

а. The more complete organization of political 
observation 

3. The broader use of the instruments of social 
observation developed through the census, statis- 
tics, and psychology 

4. The synthesis of elements from related sci- 
ences into a new politics 

5. The developmentof experimentation through 
controlled political groups 

б. The organization of intensive political re- 
search through governments, universities, founda- 
tions, and perhaps institutes of political science. 

It is urgently necessary and at the same time 
practically possible to provide much more ade- 
quate facilities for the collecting, analysis, and dis- 
semination of political information.* Laws, ordi- 

* See “The Next Step in the Organization of Municipal Re- 
search," chap. vii. 
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nances, acts of governing bodies may be analyzed, 
digested, distributed in such a manner as to be 
available to students of government as well as to 
responsible governors in far less time and far more 
accurately and comprehensively than at the pres- 
ent time. This is not a task of scientific invention, 
but of practical large-scale organization. It is es- 
sential, however, to the highest development of 
the study of politics. The student of government 
cannot be expected to struggle with this vast mass 
of political material alone, or with wholly inade- 
quate analysis and digest. The importance of the 
science of government warrants the outlay of far 
larger sums of money for this purpose than are now 
available anywhere. The value of the prompt col- 
lection of such material is all the more important 
when we reflect on the significance of the time ele- 
ment in political action and on the enormous re- 
duction in time as a communication factor in re- 
cent years. 

The oi^anization of political observation is like- 
wise an urgent task, but within the bounds of ways 
and means now well understood. It presents no in.- 
superable problem from the point of view of mod- 
ern technique. The fact is that some of the most 
important experiments the human race has ever 
conducted are carried on without any adequate 
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means of recording or observing them. Archaeo- 
logical and astronomical observations are amply 
endowed, and rightly so, but it is more difficult to 
obtain the ample resources essential to study prop- 
erly the workings of the commission government or 
of proportional representation, or of old-age insur- 
ance, or of the Russian revolution. Not all experi- 
ments may readily be observed, it is true, but some 
of the more important should be taken under the 
most intimate observation for the purpose of re- 
cording essential facts regarding them, a basis for 
political prudence as well as for the science of poli- 
tics. 

It may be urged that the cost of maintaining 
the agencies necessary for the purposes of politics 
would be too heavy a burden to carry. But the 
enormous wastes now incurred by lack of proper 
relations between nations and groups and individ- 
uals is also heavy. It is estimated that the cost of 
the last great war was 1337,946,179,657.* Annual 
interest at 5 percent approximates 1 17,000,000,000. 
A very small percentage of this item applied to 
studying the causes of war and the practical means 
of preventing it might well have been an economy 

* Estimated by Professor Bogart for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Direct costs estimated at f 186^33,637,097, 
and the indirect costs at 1151,612,542,560. 
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for the human race. A small percentage of the war 
funds employed by various groups in combating 
each other, labor and business and racial religious 
groups, would go a long way toward political re- 
search of a fundamental nature. Likewise the 
great sums now expended in industrial and agri- 
cultural research are indicative of the possibilities 
in the way of systematic study of human nature. 
We now spend on experimenting with new types 
of hogs and hens, of explosives and cement, far 
greater sums than would be necessary to equip and 
maintain the most elaborate political fact-finding 
agency that has ever been conceived. In all proba- 
bility, much more has been spent on the knowledge 
of the nature of the hog than on that of political 
man. This is not to disparage the expenditure of 
funds for scientific hog-breeding, but to indicate 
the importance and the possibility of scientific 
study of mankind on the political and social 
sides. 

The existing equipment for the systematic 
study of politics is a very meager one, far more re- 
stricted than is commonly supposed by those who 
give some attention to governmental affairs. A 
survey of the personnel available and the facilities 
available for political research in the United States 
was made in 1922, and indicated a handful of men 
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at work, and these men unable to devote their 
time to the work at hand and unprovided with the 
necessary equipment and facilities for scientific 
work/ These fact-finding agencies will not give 
us a genuine political science, but they are the data 
from which a science may be constructed, and they 
are the material from which political prudence 
may be much more highly developed than at the 
present time is possible. If we can imagine a world 
in which all the more important experiments in 
every region are quickly transmitted to all other 
regions, and where the acts and deeds of govern- 
ment are fully classified andrecordedandmade avail- 
able to all other governments, and where the wise 
and prudent are accustomed to canvass such mate- 
rial and draw their tentative conclusions, we shall 
find that very great gains have already been made 
in the operation of the governmental mechanism.* 
Many possibilities of difference of opinion will be 
eliminated, many pleas of those who preach the 
half-truth or the one case will be ended, and in gen- 
eral the possible alternatives in the determinations 

* See report of the G)mmittee on Political Research of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, 1922, also for 1923, in American 
Political Science Review y 1923-24. 

* See the system of organizing public intelligence advocated by 
Walter Lippmann, 0/. ci/.; Bryce, Modem DemocracieSy chap, i, on 
the importance of more facts. 
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of public policies will be reduced to a more limited 
number. 

Unquestionably the new politics will involve 
wider use than ever before of statistics and of psy- 
chology. Some of the possible lines of advance 
have been indicated, and many others now unde- 
veloped will be suggested with the advance of in- 
quiry in this important held. There is no magic in 
either of these types of inquiry, but they offer many 
possibilities to students of government. Statistics 
increase the length and breadth of the observer’s 
range, giving him myriad eyes and making it pos- 
sible to explore seas hitherto only vaguely de- 
scribed and charted. In a way, statistics may be said 
to socialize observation. It places a great piece of 
apparatus at the disp>osal of the inquirer, apparatus 
as important and useful to him, if properly em- 
ployed, as the telescope, the microscope, or the 
spectroscope in other fields of human investiga- 
tion. We do not look forward to a science of poli- 
tics or of economics or of sociology based wholly 
and exclusively upon statistical methods and con- 
clusions. We know that statistics do not contain 
all the elements necessary to sustain scientific life; 
but is it not reasonable to expect a much greater 
use of this elaborate instrument of social observa- 
tion in the future? 
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Likewise psychology offers material and meth- 
ods of great value to politics, and possibilities of 
still greater things. Methods are being suggested 
by which much more accurate measurement of the 
human personality may be made, and much deeper 
insight into the social process be secured. This 
work is likely to be developed on a notable scale 
within the next generation. We may then approach 
the basis study of the measurable, comparable, and 
controllable political reactions, leading to the es- 
tablishment of a more precise political science. 

Political science must rest upon a more funda- 
mental basis than “prudence” or interchange of 
information or experience.* It must he founded 
upon a study of the political process out of which 
institutions are made, as well as a description of 
their external features or their operation. Politics 
involves an intimate study of basic habits, traits, 
dispositions, tendencies upon which political action 
is dependent. It involves a study of the action and 
interaction of these tendencies, of their reactions 
to stimuli, of their strength, persistence, limits, 
variation; of their genesis; of their adaptability; 
of their educability. This necessitates a study, not 

^ A history of the process of political thinking, as distinguished 
ftom the history of political theory, would be very valuable. Such a 
close analysis of the methods of political reasoning is in fact indispen- 
sable. 
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merely of the individual alone, but of the group or 
groups of which he is a part. We may examine 
either the behavior and traits of individuals or the 
behavior and traits of groups of individuals vnth a 
^dew to arriving at a more intimate knowledge of 
the significant tendencies in the world political. 

The study of these traits has not been unknown 
and has in some measure been developed in earlier 
times. Thus in Aristotle, in Machiavelli, in Locke 
and the natural-law philosophers, in the utilitari- 
ans, there were attempts to study the political be- 
havior of man, to ascertain just what his chief polit- 
ical characteristics were, and how they operated. 
This was done with especial zeal by the Natur- 
recht school, who went, however, to the hypotheti- 
cal “state of nature” to discover the simple and 
fundamental traits of man. These traits were large- 
ly evolved by a loose system of observation and 
imagination, incapable of verification. It would be 
a rash undertaking for anyone at this state of our 
knowledge to attempt with any hope of success a 
comprehensive analysis of the traits to be studied 
scientifically, or of the exact method of procedure 
to be followed. We have not yet reached a point 
where this can be done. All that can be suggested 
is an intimation, a modest intimation, of some 
types of inquiry that might be made. 
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It would be possible, by way of illustration, to 
study the habit of command and obedience, the 
traits of conformity, of leadership, of rebellion or 
nonconformity. The best type of this is Aristotle’s 
study of the causes of revolution and the ways of 
preventing them, but over two thousand years of 
additional information and improved mode of ob- 
servation should make it possible to develop the 
great Greek’s analysis somewhat farther. 

It might be possible to make a study of jioliti- 
cal hatreds and prejudices, as well as of loyalties 
and attractions. These are fundamental in politi- 
cal action, and they have never been isolated and 
examined with anything like scientific interest or 
accuracy. What is the process by means of which 
these attractions and aversions, so basic in national 
and international life, are developed and de- 
stroyed? Some progress has been made by the so- 
cial psychologists at this point, but the distance 
traveled has not been great, and the general tend- 
ency has been toward arm-chair speculation rather 
than toward detailed and painstaking observation.^ 

A study of the elements of political morale 
might yield significant results. In some ways poli- 
tics may be regarded as the science or art of morale, 
but the specific study of this process of adjustment, 

' See Barnes, Sociology and Political Theory^ chaps. iv~vii. 
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of the stimulation of good feeling on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups in the political world, has 
never been at all scientifically advanced.' Its pos- 
sibilities have scarcely been touched by political 
investigators thus far, significant as the process is 
in the political domain. Interesting studies of mili- 
tary morale have been made, and indeed are a part 
of the course of study in every military institute.* 
It would also be possible to undertake inquiries 
into the morale of public employees, and it is in- 
deed surprising that this has not already been 
done.* Here we should approach the psychiatrist 
as well as the psychologist. 

The nature of penalties and rewards in politics 
is a field which has not been entered. The crimi- 
nologists have considered penalties of certain types, 
but the much larger field of non-criminal reward 

* See G. Stanley Hall, Morale. The studies of Aristotle and Plato 
on the maintenance of types of government might be classified as 
studies in morale. 

* See the study by Lieutenant-Colonel Mayer, La psychologie du 
commandement (1924), dealing with such topics as the exercise of au- 
thority, the subordinate, the influence of customs, the r 61 e of institu- 
tions, the chief, the means of acdon, the preparation of discipline; 
also Essats de psychologie militaire; La guerre d^hier et VarmSe de de^ 
main (1921). The chapter on “The Influence of Customs*' is of espe- 
cial interest to students of government. 

< Leonard D. White has developed such a study in his Conditions 
of Municipal Employment in Chicago: A Study in Morale. 
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and punishment, or, more properly, of discipline, 
in politics is still open to the inquiring investi- 
gator. 

It is possible to study political inventiveness as 
manifested in various forms. Under what circum- 
stances are the more significant political contriv- 
ances developed, by whom, and in what manner? 
Of this we know very little in reality, but it is not 
difficult to forecast the discovery of much more 
material and the much sharper analysis of funda- 
mental situations. How this inventive and con- 
triving ability is discovered and utilized or sup- 
pressed is also a matter of great significance in the 
reshaping of political institutions that is constantly 
in process. 

The technique of political propaganda, leading 
to the topics of public opinion and political educa- 
tion, unquestionably of vital importance in the 
government of every community, remains largely 
unexplored. On the political side, significant stud- 
ies are those of Lowell* and Lippmann.* On the 
sociological side more has been done, but the study 
is still new and undeveloped, and hardly more than 
a beginning has been made. An exact inquiry into 

‘ Puhlic Opinion and Popular Government. 

* Op. cit. See also Tonnies, Kritik der dffentUchen Meinung (1922) ; 
A. Szirtes, Zur Psychologie der dffentlichen Meinung (1921). 
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the process is yet to be made, and it will not readily 
be completed. 

The relation of political action to some of the 
fundamental “instincts,” if they may be so termed, 
is important, as in the case of pugnacity, sympa- 
thy, curiosity, 'play or sport, sex, etc.* This is a 
rich field which has scarcely been touched by the 
political inquirer and which seems likely to hold 
great possibilities in the way of scientific treasure. 

Such studies as these might proceed on the basis 
of individual cases or of groups. They might cover 
the physical basis, the intellectual and tempera- 
mental basis, the social and economic basis of the 
individual or of the group.* The aid of statistics, 
of psychology and psychiatry, of biology and of 
the allied social sciences with their apparatus of 
material and interpretation might be invoked in 
these inquiries for the purpose both of minuteness 
of observation and of breadth of view. For the 
political, after all, is not a thing apart, but an in- 
tegral portion, a.- cross-section of the social life of 
the community. 

The study of sovereignty, to take a concrete 

* See the significant statement of Bryce, op* cit*; Seba Eldridge, 
Political Action* 

* Very interesting suggestions are made in F. H. Allport, Social 
Psychology ^ and D. S. Snedden, Cioic Education* 
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case of a much-mooted political problem, is not 
merely a question in logical juristic analysis to de- 
termine whether sovereignty is or is not divisible, 
or is held by the many or the few, but is funda- 
mentally a problem in political command and 
obedience which must be objectively studied and 
measured as far as possible. Early students of 
sovereignty did not ignore this, but they assumed 
the habit of command and the fact of obedience, as 
in the case even of Austin, without any critical 
examination of the situations out of which com- 
mand and obedience arose and under which they 
might be modified. Again, the problem of the bal- 
ance of powers is not a question of logic as finally 
resolved by Kant into major premise, minor prem- 
ise, and conclusion, corresponding to the three de- 
partments of government, but a problem of a bal- 
ance of social and economic and political forces and 
a problem of popular psychology. 

It may be said that the methods of science can- 
not properly or successfully be applied to problems 
of this type. But that remains to be demonstrated. 
Even Bryce’s concession that we cannot experi- 
ment with political forces is dubious,* and, indeed, 
experiments have not been undertaken. Is it im- 

* Op, cit,y chap. i. Compare Lindeman, Social Discovery; John A. 
Fairlie, “Politics and Science,” Scientific Monthly^ January, 1924. 
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possible to devise mechanisms for the study of con- 
trolled groups for the measurement of political 
values, interests, or attitudes?* 

By rule of thumb we have arrived at a good 
working knowledge of many political phenomena. 
The military commander understands the effect 
of the salute, the orator the appeal to emotions, the 
boss the process of combination, and all three of 
them are able to predict with considerable accu- 
racy the effect of their experiments. If you appear 
before a patriotic audience and trample upon the 
flag, the result may commonly be predicted. Five 
thousand persons sit in quiet until the appearance 
and activity of an orator like Mr. Bryan has lashed 
them into a fury. The change of attitudes in a 
group of persons who read Tolstoi as compared 
with a group who read Roosevelt may be measured 
with* some approximation to accuracy. The atti- 
tudes, values, and interests of individuals may be 
measurably altered by well-known means of edu- 
cation and influence. It sometimes seems as if the 
only persons ignorant of this fact are professional 
students of politics. 

The phenomena of nationalistic hatreds and rec- 
onciliation are written large, and are not difficult 
to analyze and interpret. In my own case, in 1900 

* Compare the interesting suggestions made by Snedden, op. ciL 
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1 was mobbed on the streets of Paris in company 
with a group of men presumed to be English. We 
were saved by the intervention of the alert gen- 
darmes. But on a later visit, in 1918, I found the 
French and the British embracing each other. If I 
were to return today, I might find another situa- 
tion, and five years hence, who knows but still an- 
other? When I first came into view of international 
politics, Russia was the great enemy of civilisation, 
the bear who walks like a man. Later it was Ger- 
many. Later France. At another time the British. 
Again the yellow peril. Tomorrow? These shifts 
and turns in human political positions are suscep- 
tible of analysis, knd the results should yield scien- 
tific material of the greatest value. 

Can we safely conclude that experiments with 
political processes may not be made successfully? 
These processes are recurring over and over again. 
If history never repeats itself, still the basic proc- 
esses of political control are going on in funda- 
mentally the same manner. To say that they cannot 
be experimentally studied is not warranted by the 
possibilities, given the minute and thoroughgoing 
analysis of situations, the ingenuity to produce the 
mechanisms of measurement, and the patience and 
skill to apply them. Certainly the state has more 
material available for observation than any other 
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institution. The army, the schools, the public per- 
sonnel, and an array of public institutions are di- 
rectly under its management, and may be utilized 
for purposes of experiment if it is so desired. Out 
of the schools has come psychological material of 
the very greatest value; out of the army under the 
stress of emergency came important psychological 
advances. 

A prime difficulty with the study of government 
as thus far developed is that its greatest students 
have overlooked its possibilities in the field of 
experiment. Indeed, both Mill and Bryce specifi- 
cally denied the possibility of politics as an experi- 
mental science. This attitude has had many unfor- 
tunate consequences. In the first place, it has left 
actual experiment with political forces to those who 
were not scientifically trained or inclined, and thus 
the problems of political psychology have been 
worked out under adverse conditions. In the next 
place, inadequate attention was given to exact ob- 
servation of political experiments actually under 
way at all times, and susceptible of much more 
scientific measurement and analysis than was 
achieved. This conclusion that experiments in 
politics are impossible was not reached as the re- 
sult of persistent effort and many failures, but, 
on the other hand, without any serious attempt 
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0 record the numerous experiments constantly 
oing on or to set up others that might have been 
lade. The necessary technique was not devel- 
ped, partly, if not chiefly, because of lack of faith 

1 the ability to understand the political process. 

In the third place, no effort was made to study 

he political process by means of the controlled 
{roup experiment in which a shifting of the factors 
nay vary the result with a degree of uniformity. 
Here, again, the failure was not due to unsuccess- 
ful efforts long continued, but rather to lack of ef- 
fort in this direction. Thinkers preferred to cite 
the law or the gospel or the common custom, or 
the opinion of others, or to elaborate some natural 
law or to rise to the heights of logical metapoli- 
tics, rather than to attempt experiment with the 
political process unceasingly going oh around them. 

It has not yet been shown that politics may be 
studied experimentally, but it may be asserted that 
no such use of accurate methods has been attempt- 
ed as in the case of astronomy and geology, where 
control is not possible; that there is abundant but 
untried material for such observation; and that 
there isra field for controlled experiment in suc^ 
domains as political education, and the genesis and 
variation of attitudes in individuals or groups. 

It is perhaps idle to carry the discussion of this 
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point farther at this time. It is sufficient to em- 
phasize the fact that experiment has not been un- 
dertaken on any serious scale, that its possibilities 
have not been exhausted, and to state the hy- 
pothesis that politics may make wider use of ac- 
tual experiment than its students have hitherto 
attempted. 

If we wish to know the genesis of political 
traits, it is possible to determine this through the 
study of children. If we wish to study the signifi- 
cant traits of citizenship in various situations, it is 
possible to examine adult groups for this purpose. 
We can measure the patterns of conservative and 
radical, and, I venture to say, manufacture as 
many of either as we like by proper treatment, 
physical, psychical, or economic. We can try the 
effect upon different groups and learn the results 
with some degree of accuracy. Politicians, propa- 
gandists, and advertisers are doing it now with a 
fair degree of success. 

It cannot be asserted that the special qualities 
here suggested as subjects of inquiry, such as com- 
mand and obedience, or hatreds or loyalties, or 
morale or inventiveness, or intelligence or public 
opinion or education and propaganda, are of them- 
selves scientific elements or forces or categories. 
On the contrary, it cannot be too emphatically 
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Stated that they are merely objects of preliminary, 
exploratory investigation out of which it is be- 
lieved that significant results might arise, conven- 
ient types that have not hitherto been subjected to 
close analysis even on the older basis of political 
science. What we are really aiming at is the under- 
standing of political sequences or tropisms, the 
knowledge of the basic political habits, traits, and 
dispositions of mankind, how they act and react, 
and how they are related to groups and situations 
out of which they grow, and which fundamentally 
condition them. These analyses might give us, if 
successfully carried out, an intimate knowledge of 
the political process in its fundamentals, such as we 
have never possessed. Beyond doubt such a quest 
will lead us into psychology, into biology, into 
sociology, and who knows where else, before we 
have run down the elusive clues that may be pre- 
sented in the early stages of the inquiry. But this 
way lies the science of political control, as dis- 
tinguished from unthinking custom, from force, 
from art, from opinion, from the organization of 
political prudence. 

By more microscopic investigation the political 
interests and “drives” of the political personality 
may be better understood, political tendencies and 
characteristics may be thoroughly explored, and 
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the ways and means of educating and controlling 
them further developed. We may better know what 
is the actual basis of governmental power, what are 
the causes of support or discontent and how they 
may be controlled, what is the significance of the 
radical and conservative, what are the limits of 
group activity, what is the composition of political 
ideals and their opposites, how the political forces 
in a given community may be appraised and uti- 
lized for specific purposes, how morale may be 
heightened and developed in specific groups and 
for specific situations or purposes, how social waste 
and loss through avoidable political friction may 
be minimized. 

Gradually there might be constructed a new 
politics, woven out of the new elements of modern 
life and thought. It would be new not merely in 
the sense that it reflected new social and economic 
and political forces, formerly neglected or inade- 
quately represented in political formulas or sym- 
bols. We shall doubtless find new philosophies for 
the new groups, as socialism, syndicalism, com- 
munism, internationalism, fascism, taking the 
name of science and colorful forms of literature. 
But politics would be new in that it utilized the new 
developments in modern science, social and physi- 
cal — of psychology, of statistics, of biology, of eth- 
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nology, of geography, of engineering, and of other 
types of studies that may throw light upon the in- 
ner problems of political co-operation and control. 
The new politics would be a synthesis of significant 
factors in modern mental life, applied to the prob- 
lems of government, released from traditional or 
authoritarian conditions or precedents for the pur- 
pose of scientific experiment and the determination 
of the inner secrets of the political process. 

That the methods of politics will be the same as 
those of physics may not follow, for each new type 
of inquiry must formulate its own special methods. 
Slavish imitation of one by the other may not be 
profitable; in fact, may do damage, as many of the 
failures in “scientific” social science alreadydemon- 
strate. For much of this work of developing the 
science of politics, equipment and resources not 
now available will be necessary. 

It will be found necessary to press the study of 
political science with great earnestness and vigor, 
and it may be assumed that personnel and resourc- 
es for this purpose will be found. The inadequacy 
of the equipment for this purpose at the present 
time is one of the greatest gaps in our civilization, 
and if continued may lead to tragic consequences. 
The organization of political research will perhaps 
develop in universities, in research institutes, and 
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in the government itself under favorable circum- 
stances. There are inviting possibilities in the es- 
tablishment of national institutes of political re- 
search, and still greater possibilities in an inter- 
national institute of politics. I do not know of any 
greater benefaction to the race than the organiza- 
tion and operation of a center for the fundamental 
study of the problems in political processes, ade- 
quately staffed by students of politics and ade- 
quately supported by the necessary statistical, 
psychological, biological aids, and with of course 
the aid of the necessary reinforcements from the 
other social sciences. Aside from the scientific dis- 
coveries regarding human nature on its political 
side, the educational effect of such an institution 
would be very large, and would be immediate. In 
setting standards of civic training and in raising the 
level upon which political judgments are formed, 
an incalculable service would be rendered to hu- 
manity. It is not important or desirable that the 
political scientists should govern the world, but it 
is fundamental that they be heard before decisions 
are made on broad issues, and that the scientific 
spirit be found in the governors and the governed 
as well. In any event, we may reasonably look for- 
ward to the rapid development of research centers 
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in various parts of the world, particularly in uni- 
versities, presumably the natural home of research. 

And of course there must be a body of scien- 
tists earnestly devoting themselves to the great 
undertaking. The willingness of many men and 
women to devote long years of arduous and unre- 
mitting toil to the detailed study of political prob- 
lems is a prerequisite to achievement, and even in- 
dustry and devotion alone will not prove adequate 
if they slip into the ruts of scholasticism and only 
wear deeper and smoother the grooves of tradi- 
tional thought. Experience shows that it is easy 
to fall into industrious but sterile scholarship. 
Imagination on the one hand and precision on the 
other are essential to advancement in this field as 
in other departments of science. We must have 
both enthusiasm and tools, often a difficult com- 
bination, since the tool-makers may lack vision 
and the visionaries ignore the precise mechanisms 
of specific attainment. The political scientist must 
be something of a utopian in his prophetic view 
and something both of a statesman and a scientist 
in his practical methods. 

Possibly this development of political science 
may not be obtained until after wars and social, 
breakdowns have further disciplined the world to 
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a point where intelligence is called in to aid. Per- 
haps the greed, corruption, and violence of eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and territorial groups will be per- 
mitted for long periods to take the place of scientific 
social and political control. The white, the yellow, 
the black, and the brown may desolate the world 
with still greater wars than those that have gone 
before. The rich and the poor, the mountain and 
the plain, the center and the circumference, the 
old and the new may prefer blood and iron as their 
social medicine, and writhe in agony again as they 
have done before. And those who worship Je- 
hovah, or Baal, or Buddha may kill or torture each 
other for the control of the mechanism of political 
and social control. If human nature is really un- 
knowable, as some say, their struggles may well be 
more terrible than ever before, as the instruments 
of destruction are rendered more fearful with the 
increasing knowledge of nature. Yet there are 
many indications of the rise of political intelligence, 
political prudence, political science; and it is pos- 
sible to plot a curve of progress in this direction. 

But it may be said that there will be no life, no 
heart, no color, no emotion left in the new type of 
politics. Quite the contrary. The psychologists 
have not destroyed the vitality and values of edu- 
cation because they have introduced science into 
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the process. On the contrary, they have brought 
larger and more abundant life to many little ones. 
The physicians and the biologists have not put an 
end to love, even though they have brought scien- 
tific methods to replace ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Industry does not cease because scientific 
methods in the management of personnel or in the 
construction of machinery are developed and ap- 
plied. If we knew more about the scientific ad- 
justment of the political relations of mankind, men 
might live a happier and richer life than when 
chance and ignorance determined their lot. May 
not justice and liberty and law have a basis in rea- 
son as well as in force, superstition, or formula? 
Wrong, injustice, tyranny have flourished most 
rankly when and where the light could not pene- 
trate, in the darker shades of deception, illusion, 
ignorance, and sham. The dreams of men that they 
might be free, that they might be recognized as 
parts of the great political process, the common 
hopes of security, fairness, justice, recognition will 
not be less fully realized when truth is known than 
when its face is veiled.’ To mitigate the horrors of 
war, to avoid the destructiveness of revolution, to 
minimize the losses from costly group conflicts, to 

* See W, C. Curtis, Science and Human Affairs^ chap, xii, ‘The 
Higher Values of Science.*’ 
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utilize the vast reserve of human co-operation and 
social constructiveness — this is not a task of soul- 
less regimentation, but of inspiring release of hu- 
man faculties, of elevation of mankind to higher 
levels of attainment and of well-being. 

The new world is likely to bring, first of all, new 
rationalization of the new forces of our new time. 
These will be rationalizations of new groups that 
rise to strength and self-expression. Labor and 
woman and newly awakening races will find their 
voices, as will internationalism and localism. There 
will be other types of Rousseaus and Tolstois and 
Nietzsches and Gandhis and Kropotkins. But 
these doctrines will be the defenses of those who 
have or seek power in new forms. 

There will be far more perfect organization of 
political information than is found today, and of 
political observation as well. This lags, but it 
waits only the touch of interest and organization 
to catch step with the advance of the modern 
world. Thwe will be wider organization of the 
political intelligence and prudence of the time than 
ever before, not merely local in its scope, but world- 
wide organization of the opinions of the wise men 
and wise women. And this will bring higher levels 
of tolerance, higher levels of discussion and attain- 
ment, wider possibilities of wise decision. Toward 
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this stage of political evolution we seem to be mov- 
ing with rapidity. I do not refer merely to the or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, but to the 
widening of intellectual interests and the interpene- 
tration of national cultures, halted, it must be con- 
ceded, in war, but none the less moving steadily 
forward toward a community'of intellectual inter- 
est that cannot be wholly lost in the new world. 

Finally, the new politics would bridge the gap 
between art and science, and bring us to more pre- 
cise methods of political and social control than 
mankind has hitherto possessed. The new politics 
would look forward as well as backward, it would 
supplement traditional lore with experiment; it 
would be constructive and inventive as well as cus- 
tomary and habitual; it would create and control 
habits, as well as utilize those that are handed 
down. It would use the mechanisms of education 
and eugenics for political and social organization 
and control. It would explore the recesses of hu- 
man nature, of human political nature, uncon- 
trolled by authority or tradition. The new politics 
would not be unmindful of history or tradition or of 
the “subconscious,” but it would also consider in- 
heritance and environment as science unfolds them 
rather than as power or privilege portrays them for 
personal advantage. The new politics would en- 
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deavor to substitute ascertained fact and observed 
relations for mere opinion, and experiment for un- 
founded belief. 

This is not the task of a day or perhaps of a gen- 
eration, but it is a necessary undertaking and a 
necessary accomplishment if the new world with its 
new social forces and its new intellectual technique 
is to be governed under a system of social and po- 
litical control of a similar type, and if a world of 
science is not to be mastered and directed by ig- 
norance and prejudice. 

These, in short, are some of the elements of a 
science of politics as distinguished from an art, or 
from a set of historical and structural descriptions. 
What final form such inquiries may take it is im- 
possible to predict, and it is perhaps rash even to 
attempt to set them down here, in view of the cer- 
tain inadequacy of any such list for the future 
purposes of scientific advance. What we have here 
are only crude trial balances, made necessary by 
the bankrupt condition of the study of government. 

The development of the science of government 
i.ii'.y seem an overambitious program at which 
wise men may well shake their heads, and probably 
they will. Yet two considerations are significant 
here. One is that the systematic, scientific, thor- 
oughgoing study of the political traits of man has 
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never been seriously attempted by any organized 
group of trained observers. There is no record of 
the failure of scientific study of politics. Secondly, 
it is difficult to see how the new world can continue, 
endowed with scientific mastery over the forces of 
nature, yet with a government ruling by the meth- 
ods of pre-scientific time. In self-defense against 
the raids of predatory propagandists, we shall soon- 
er or later be obliged to turn to scientific study of 
the basic elements upon which political civiliza- 
tion and advance are resting. 

PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES 

It may be asked. At what points does it seem 
most probable that practical advances may be 
made, assuming there is a development of the sci- 
ence of politics? This is of course impossible to 
state with any degree of assurance, but an estimate 
may be hazarded, taking it as such only. 

A more thorough knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of man’s political nature might be employed 
in the field of political education, the crucial period 
in the formation of citizen character. This prob- 
lem is confronting us more seriously than ever be- 
fore, and its solution would unquestionably be aid- 
ed by scientific analysis of the traits of citizenship 
which it is desired to inculcate. Another field is 
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the organization for the interchange of information 
and experience in such a manner as to make it 
available to all interested persons at the earliest 
possible moment. Another field is observation 
of political experiments now being undertaken 
throughout the world, so that the results of one 
may be communicated to another. Another field is 
the development of the science of morale, for the 
purpose of obtaining effective co-ordination be- 
tween classes, races, and groups of human beings 
who now cause enormous losses to the race through 
struggle of a wasteful type. The war psychosis is 
one of the phenomena toward which a scientific 
politics would systematically and relentlessly apply 
itself, and with reasonable prospect of success. 
Pestilence, war, and famine have been the historic 
curses of man. All were originally regarded as the 
acts of God or the devil, at any rate beyond human 
control, to be accepted with passive resignation. 
Pestilence and famine have been substantially con- 
trolled, if not wholly ended, and are in a fair way to 
disappear from the earth. Both these are triumphs 
of scientific enterprise and patience. War and pov- 
erty still continue, but they are equally susceptible 
to attack by human intelligence, if that intelligence 
is organized and persistent in its efforts. 

Further, with a trained electorate, a technical 
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personnel of government, the organization of polit- 
ical prudence, and the development of a science of 
social control, it is probable that a considerable 
number of valuable social inventions and contriv- 
ances would be constantly appearing, to the great 
advantage of the race. This is the history of sci- 
entific advance in all fields thus far, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it would not likewise be true 
of the social and political, presuming the existence 
of a genuinely scientific spirit and also the existence 
of a trained body of persons to whom the sugges- 
tions might carry an appeal and a strong probabil- 
ity of a response. Utopias and ideals have hitherto 
been so largely the rationalization of particular sys- 
tems, from the spell of which the writer was unable 
to escape, that they have possessed relatively little 
significance. But with the development of a more 
scientific attitude, less dominated by the special 
circumstances of the case, it is probable that many 
more fertile suggestions would develop, that genu- 
ine political and social inventions would be encour- 
aged to unfold, and that a scientific attitude would 
develop in the community itself. 

The maintenance of institutions in the past and 
to a considerable extent in the present has depend- 
ed upon a backward look, upon an assiduous cul- 
tivation of traditions and habits, transmitted to 
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each new generation by the old as the accumulated 
wisdom of the group, and glorified as sacred, logi- 
cal, historical, inevitable conclusions. Possibly no 
other course could have been taken, considering 
the state of intellectual and scientific development 
of mankind. Perhaps some magic was necessary to 
produce social and political cohesiveness, and pre- 
vent perpetual turmoil. Dreamers and dissenters 
were tolerated or persecuted, perhaps later canon- 
ized and given political honors. 

But the new politics may be built in larger 
measure upon the forward look, upon the inven- 
tive and contriving spirit, without disregarding the 
previous experience of the past. With a genuine 
knowledge of political and social psychology, it 
will be possible to create customs in much shorter 
time than formerly. They will need less time for 
ripening, and the process will be shortened. After 
all, the life of a generation of adult citizens is not 
more than forty years, and within half that time 
the group changes. It is therefore possible to modi- 
fy materially the whole attitude of the group with- 
in say twenty-odd years. Within this time new 
values, interests, attitudes may be created by the 
educational and social process, if it is desired to do 
so. In short, we may to a much larger extent than 
at present control custom and habit, instead of be- 
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ing dominated by them. This does not mean in- 
stability and revolution, but it may mean a faster 
tempo, a political order resting upon present-day 
tests of its validity and the prospects of its future 
usefulness in the given set of conditions. It means 
less history of the propaganda type and more genu- 
ine interpretations of human experience. It means 
also more prophecy, prediction, inventiveness, as 
the race sweeps forward in the gigantic experiment 
of human existence. 

It may be said that this is attributing a far 
larger part to human intelligence in the direction 
of political and social affairs than is warranted 
either by any judicious forecast of the future or by 
any consideration of the actual r 61 e of the custom- 
ary and the habitual, the emotional, the subcon- 
scious in human nature as it expresses itself in our 
political activities. I am well aware that many stu- 
dents are able to discover little “intelligence” in 
the movements of political masses or groups. But 
two considerations are important to notice at this 
point. 

The steady trend of control has been toward the 
appeal to reasoned intelligence. The appeal to tra- 
ditions was in lieu of appeal to force; it was then 
history and tradition against the club. The appeal 
to the support of the god or gods was an advance 
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from the use of the dub, a form of magic or pseudo- 
science. The appeal to various “principles” and 
logical defenses of authority, however clumsy, was, 
notwithstanding its shortcomings, an advance over 
the use of the club or of unreason or non-reason. 
In increasing degree and to an increasing propor- 
tion of the political group, the appeal is made to 
some form of intelligence, however undeveloped 
the form may be. 

To understand the r61e of the instinctive, the 
habitual, the subconscious in political action is not 
to diminish the r61e of intelligence in controlling 
them. Quite the contrary; the more intimate 
knowledge of the reflex as distinguished from the 
reflective side of political nature will increase the 
degree and extent of the control by intelligence. 
The physician understands better than his ances- 
tors the composition of the human organism, and 
knows better the relative positions of the conscious 
and the subconscious, yet this knowledge does not 
diminish, but on the contrary tends to increase, his 
control over the organism. As Bacon said, we obey 
nature in order to control her. We understand the 
springs of human action, and we use the under- 
standing for the purpose of more effective adapta- 
tion and control. The individual who knows inti- 
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mately the various factors of control in his own 
body is not made less capable of directing and con- 
trolling them than one who is in entire ignorance or 
possesses an imperfect or erroneous knowledge. 
The pilot knows the winds and currents and reefs 
and therefore guides his vessel more safely. The 
masters of the ship of state are in no different posi- 
tion when they seek to chart the seas of political 
action in order to find the most intelligent course. 

It is easy to sneer at the place of “intelligence” 
in guiding the conduct of our common affairs, and 
in so far as this signifies the importance of sound re- 
gard for the habitual and customary or the sub- 
conscious and unreflective in political human na- 
ture, it does no harm; and, in fact, the challenge of 
intelligence may even be useful. For centuries con- 
trol over the forces of nature was likewise regarded 
as impossible, or even as impious. Socrates and Gal- 
ileo are perfect types of martyrs to fear of intelli- 
gence, in the one case in the ethical world, and in 
the other in the physical world. Pestilence and 
famine were the acts of divinities and not to be con- 
trolled, but to be accepted meekly as marks of pun- 
ishment of sin. Even in our own day insurance was 
condemned as gambling, medical dissection as a 
profanation of the human body, railroads as inter- 
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fering with the spirits of the ancestors of the Chi- 
nese.* 

Mystery as the basis of political control was 
strongly urged in the early nineteenth century by 
many brilliant advocates of the type of DeBonald 
and DeMaistre.. And mystery still has its advo- 
cates, qua mystery, and its opponents likewise. 
Historically the glorification of tradition is often 
the work of those in power, and the attack upon it 
the work of those striving for authority. Techni- 
cally, however, this historic controversy has noth- 
ing to do with the future r 61 e of intelligence in polit- 
ical affairs, for the mechanism of control may be 
used by any party faction or element once it is de- 
veloped and ready for application. Like a new 
weapon, it will be used by all contenders for the 
possession of the social values or the social institu- 
tions that surround and support them. 

The purpose of this sketch is served if the gener- 
al tendencies of politics are outlined, and if the re- 
lation of the new politics to the new world is chal- 
lenged. It would be presumptuous for any individ- 
ual to forecast the future, but it is within the 
bounds of possibility to show the significant chang- 

* See Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe^ for abundant examples of the resistance of 
supersdtion to science# 
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es in the modern world, social and intellectual, and 
to indicate which way these changes seem to be 
leading our politics. That the modern movement 
is democratic and scientific, there can be little ques- 
tion; that the new categories of politics and the new 
institutions of government will be shaped accord- 
ingly, there is equally little doubt. Democracy, 
dictatorship, communism, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, systems of representation and admin- 
istration, problems of liberty and authority must 
be interpreted in the light of these new social and 
intellectual changes. The decline of custom, fear, 
and force as agencies of control, and the rise of polit- 
ical prudence and political science are indicated by 
these new developments. The world will not put 
new wine into old bottles, politically or otherwise. 
Jungle politics and laboratory science are incom- 
patible, and they cannot live in the same world. 
The jungle will seize and use the laboratory, as in 
the last great war, when the propagandist con- 
scripted the physicist; or the laboratory will mas- 
ter the jungle of human nature and turn its vast, 
teeming fertility to the higher uses of mankind. 
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